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Never before has there been a greater op- 


portunity or a greater need for a vigorous, 
solidly documented journal of affairs like 
FORTUNE to scrutinize and illuminate the 
trend of thought and the progress of events. 
And American industry, at the crisis of its 
career, turns more and more to FORTUNE 
for the vivid, comprehensive and uninflu- 
enced history of our times. 
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This noted Specialist says— 





Tn 2. weeks 
nol a pimple 
remained... 


**Yeast* is the best way to 
correct such eruptions,”’ 
says Dr. Pontoppidan. 


KIN SUFFERERS, this case is de- 

scribed by the well-known Dr. Borje 
Pontoppidan, Physician-in-Charge of the 
Copenhagen Municipal Hospital. He 
writes:— 


‘* The patient came to me in the most de- 
pressed condition. His face was covered 
with pimples, which he had been treating 
with various external remedies. 

**T attacked his trouble with yeast.* As 
it restored regular evacuations of his intes- 
tines, his skin cleared completely. Jn three 
weeks not a pimple remained.”’ 

Fresh yeast, you know, actually stimu- 
lates and strengthens “tired”’ intestines — 
softens and helps remove the poison-form- 
ing wastes that so often cause bad skin. 

Just eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily 
—and keep it up until your whole system ts 
purified. It should also greatly improve your 
digestion and whole physical “tone.” 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at grocers, 


restaurants, soda fountains. Directions are on 
the label. Add it to your diet—now! 





“If there's anything I 
hate it's pimples,”’ writes 
James Givens of Tulsa, 
Okla. ‘“‘Not long ago I 
had them, and I tried to 
get rid of them but 
nothing helped... The 
doctor said the trouble 
was with my blood and 
suggested Fleischmann's 
Yeast ...I started. My 
skin cleared up.” 


*IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann's Yeast for 
health—in the foil-wrap- 
ped cake with the yellow 
label —is yeast in its fresh, 
effective form — rich in 
vitamins B, G and D = 
the kiad doctors advise. 


.ndard Brands Incorporated 
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Embellish 
Sirs: 

I have had your July ro issue in my hands 
for about one hour and Lord knows how I can 
have waited that long to write you what is in 
my mind and in my heart. 

Your front page picture [German Minister of 


Propaganda & Public Enlightenment Paul Joseph 


Goebbels] and the caption under it is an affront 
to not only every Jew in the world but to every 
individual who loves decency and respects his 
fellow man. 

Does Time find it necessary to go down into 
the gutters and slime of the world to embellish 
its covers? Is there not enough intolerance 
and racial hatred in this world of ours without 
Time playing it up? It might just as well be 
news for Time to tell in its pages and picture 
on its covers the sayings and doings of Sexual 
and moral perverts. 

I am ashamed of you 
as this shows yours to be. 


and of policy such 

Sam H. SIEGEL 
Haines City, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Shocked at first that you should run the 
degenerate face of Trumpet Blower Goebbels on 
your cover, which I regard as a place of honor, 
I was going to raise a bit of hell with you. 
But recalling that you ran Al Capone in the 
same space some time ago I saw the fitness of 
things and congratulate you. After all Germany 
is in the hands of gangsters right now and 
Goebbels is their blaring brass. 

Oscar LEONARD 

Ridgefield, Conn. 

To Subscriber Leonard, praise for able 
association of ideas.—Eb. 


—-4 





Explanation 
Sirs: 

... The use you make of Goebbels’ state- 
ment, printing it under his picture on the front 
page, is one of the most subtle forms of anti- 
Semitism that has ever come to my notice. 

In a country such as ours, with its ideals, 
which should be constantly held before all of 
our people by such publications as yours, you 
undertake to break down the ideals by lending 
the front page of your publication to such men. 

. . You have done more to stir the feelings 
of extreme bitterness with this one gesture of 
yours than has been accomplished in this country 
by any publication since the Civil War. 

I am still anxious to have your explanation, 
as I have no desire to do you an injustice. 

EDMUND WATERMAN 

New York City 

In connection with the news of the most 
active week since Hitler took power in the 
most news-active foreign country of recent 
months, Time put on its cover the face 
in which is Germany’s most active mouth. 
Ep. 











Influence 
Sirs: 

For some months I have noticed your slur- 
ring remarks relative to the Jews, aspersions 
cast, etc., but the cover to your last issue has 
prompted me to send this message to you. You 


evidently harbor Hitlerites within your organiza. 
tion. Have been a subscriber to Tre an) 
ForTUNE for many years in my son’s name 
Julien M. Saks. You have many Jewish reader, 
—ardent ones. Should the Jewish people (| 
happen to be President of this section of Counc 
of Jewish Women) seriously consider boyeottin 
your magazines you probably would awaken; 
the realization that the Jews in this country ar 
quite a factor and wield a wide influence, “Ay 
writing this as a friendly protest. Your futur 
consideration of the subject will guide my actions 

Mrs. Louts Saks 

Birmingham, Ala. 


For friendliness, all thanks. —Ep, 


m~ 
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Draft 
Sirs: 
It is neither Timely nor Time-worthy to take 
credit from the dead. See the last sentenc 


in the carried-over paragraph on p. 15, July; 
issue: “It was he |General Johnson] who oo. 
ceived and directed the Wartime draft.” 

To Enoch Crowder belongs this credit—i 
credit it is: and not to General Johnson, 

It irks me to find errors in Time. 

Mrs. P. M. Rutgat 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The draft was a Wilson-to-Crowder-to. 
Johnson assignment.—Eb. 

pa) ee eh 
Sex Preference 
Sirs: 

I note with interest in your July 10 iss 
that I made the statement that children of 
given sex invariably prefer the parent of tk 
opposite sex, etc. etc. This is of particulx 
interest because I made no such statement, .. 

The statement I actually made, in respons 
to a question asked by the chairman of the mee 
ing, was that my data seemed to bear out th 
Freudian hypothesis [that a child_ invariabl 
prefers the parent of opposite sex] but th 
there were many exceptions. 

Ross StAcner 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wis. 

To Psychologist Stagner, apology. —E 

— 
Cow Speed 
Sirs: 

Your account of Professor Bohr’s applicat 
of Professor Werner Heisenberg’s concept of 
certainty to “everyday existence, where an it 
is an inch and a gallon is a gallon” (Ti 
July 3, p. 40) recalled to mind an entertainin 
bit of testimony given in a lawsuit in which = 
father was counsel for one of the litigants, 7 
case involved an automobile collision. Imo 
diately before the collision, one of the auto 
biles had struck a cow; and during the trial 
became important for the plaintiff to bring 
the speed with which this cow was moving 
has been several years since I read the transcr 
of the testimony, but as I now remember 
this part of the testimony was, in effect 
follows: 

Q. How fast was the cow moving? 

A. Well sir, I don’t rightly know. 

O. Was she running? 

A. No, sir, she wasn’t a-running 

QO. Was she walking? 
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in that little boy who is so like you. 
Hopes and dreams that will grow steadily 
through the years. 

Will he have a fair chance one day to realize 
them? Look ahead for him now and see . . . 
, The fight he'll face will be more difficult 
than any we have known. At every step, he'll 
have to buck a fierce headtide of competition 
from college men. 

These men are trained to fight, trained to 
win. Their hands will reach out to grasp the 
very prize on which your lad sets his heart. 


He must have a chance to stand shoulder 





lo shoulder with these trained, eager men— 
he must have a college education! 
Find out today how you can assure for your 


boy, young as he is, this even start in life. 


ORGANIZED 


N 1867 


TIME 


That “other self” of yours, which looks out 
today from his smiling eyes, asks it of you. 

And the Union Central Life, an old, con- 
which writes all the 


servative company 


accepted forms of life insurance, has a simple 
plan. Start this plan now while your boy is 
little and the cost is surprisingly low. 

m ‘ 

Then, independent of your good fortune, 


independent even of what happens to you, 
this plan will provide the money to see your 


son through a full 
The free booklet, “ 
explains the details of this practical plan. It 


four years of college. 


4 Place in the Sun,” 


gives you, too, an accurate check on costs 
at 300 colleges. Send the coupon at the right 


for your copy. It will show you how simply 


today you can guarantee your boy the even 


break he deserves. There is no obligation. 
g 


VORE we 


{ $300 





THE LAD WHO IS SO LIKE YOU 


is asking an even break 







ene wane 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 
Dept. T-9 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


C Please send me free details on the Edu- 
cation Plan, as contained in the booklet, 
‘A Place in the Sun.” 


Please send me free’ information on these 
other typical forms of protection you offer: 


0 Annuities 2 Progressive Budget Plan 
2) Retirement Income 2 Family Income 


Name 


{ddress 


City State 


County 
Copr.1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


| THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


000,000 ASSZ 1S 


> 
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Remove film ...safeguard 
the beauty of your smile 


ILM is the sticky mucin in saliva. It forms 
in coats and patches. Bits of food stick to 
it. Some cause stain—others can’t be seen. 
In this moist, warm film live millions of 
tiny, rod-shaped germs called Lactobacilli. 
They multiply. They decompose food par- 
ticles. They produce strong acids that dis- 
solve enamel and then destroy the part 
beneath. Soon the tooth is too far gone to 
save—and that’s the result of tooth decay. 
Other germs found in film are associated 
with dread “trench mouth.” Still others are 
linked with pyorrhea. And all of these are 
incubated in the coating dentists know as 
mucin plaque—and we call film. 


““What can I do to fight decay?” 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because the true 
value of a tooth paste is determined by its 
polishing material. 

The new polishing material in Pepsodent 
is one of the great discoveries of the day. 
It is twice as soft as polishing materials in 
common use. Its power to remove film stain 
is revolutionary! 

And so, when tempted to try cheap and 
ineffective tooth pastes, remember the one 
safe way to fight film is to use the film- 
removing tooth paste—Pepsodent. Use it 
twice a day and see your dentist at least 
twice a year. 





How Film leads to 
bleeding gums! 


(\ 
Hiei cA HAE | SER od ae AS 
7 Normal clean 2 Film (C) begins 


to form near gum 
line. Bacteria begin 
to grow in film. 


™ teeth. (A) is gum 
line. 


Ee gg 
Tartar continues 

to form. Guin tis- 
sue is further de- 
stroyed. Gums bleed 
and the way is opened 
for serious infection. 


Film combines 
with minerals in 
saliva and hardens 
into tartar which pro- 
ducesirritation,caus- 
ing gums to recede. 





Pe psodent- is the special film-removing tooth paste 


A. No sir, she wasn’t a-walking. 

Q. Well, was she going fast or slowly? 

A. Well sir, I just don’t know. She wasn’ 
a-running and she wasn’t a-walking. She wa: 
just a-making the ordinary speed of a cow, Sh 
was a-coming. 

The witness, a Vernon Parish farmer, was the; 


excused, 
C. E. Haron Jr, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


— 





Struck 
Sirs: 

I am sorry not to have anything serioy; 
to write about your fine magazine, but I read ip 
Time, June 12, under Miscellany and “Slapper 
what struck me as a funny story. I translated 
it to my parents and a few relatives. They di 
not find it funny. Finally my uncle said that by 
knew of a similar story so I listened carefully: 

“Ahmet Agha was slapped by a friend an 
instead of retaliating he appealed to the villag 
judge. After a weighty consideration the judge 
ordered the guilty party to pay a fine (consider. 
ably less than $5) to his friend. Ahmet Agha 
received the money from his friend, doubled it 
placed it on the judge’s bench, slapped the judy 
twice and left the court room whistling a tune 

You must print this in your Letters section 
don’t you think so too? 

Omrros KAtcoctv 

Istanbul, Turkey 


Flabella 
Sirs: 

TIME was correct in stating “ostrich-plume 
flabella” in its account of the procession on th 
Feast of Corpus Christi as opposed to accurac 
loving Fraser Nairn who insists that they wer 
peacock fans. Recent newsreels of the ever 
prove that. 


Perhaps Mrs. Drexel’s peacock-feathered f 
bella have been retired. However, her gift t 
the pontiffs was conspicuously absent on this 


occasion. 
Joun E. P. McItvatne 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— 7 
Tongue 
Sirs: 

Although a trifle less than roo years old, | 
am an ardent reader of Time, the most fas 
nating and informative of any of the magazil 


to which I subscribe, and if this characterizes 1 
as a freak, I feel deeply complimented 

For over 50 years I have bred, fed and ¥ 
thousands of spotted pigs from coast to coas 
In the live stock world there is a slogan: “Mr 
Conrad has spotted the United States,” and 
have been the only president of a live st 
record in this country. 

This misguided man Abbott, who, on my birt 
day, June 5, maligned my sex must not be ver 
busy; therefore in these times of lowered price 
I feel most sympathetic, also charitably inclin 
towards men of this class. So if Abbott » 
come over to my ranch I will make him ag 
of a bunch of pigs that he can show at the com 
ing autumn fairs, or even the Century of Prog 
ress, and this will produce in him a mental sh 
and give him so much care he will never all 
that unruly tongue of his to betray ignorance. 

This may be freakish, but it goes. 

JENNIE MINERVA MIL Ls Conrad 

Conrad Ranch 

Conrad, Ind 





Challenge 
Sirs: 

A feeling of mental asphyxiation engulfed! 
when I had analyzed the communication | 
lished at the head of Trme’s “Letters” cold 
issue May 22. 

As the signer is a close kin of mine I | 
overcome with a sense of responsibility. 
such an undiplomatic note crept by the {a 
censor I cannot comprehend, but it is not lor 
to offer excuses. 

To Secretary of Treasury Woodin, Colo 
Louis McHenry Howe and Time’s artist, } 
were mentioned in the same passage with “Av 
tralian Bushman” and “Bloodhound,” humble 
apologies. The distinguished Treasury h 
Colonel Howe and the muse who instills ™ 
netism in Time’s front covers are periorml 
their respective tasks to my unlimited satis 
tion and I am confident Bushman and Blo 
hound are doing the best they know, each acc! 
ing to his light. ] 

As to the writer of the letter, John Lim 
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TIME 


A Satisfied Customer wrote this Advertisement for us: 


I'VE BEEN RIDING ON THE RAILROAD 


In my childhood a railway journey meant a one hundred mile 
iolt from our farm to the city, five hours in a long box of brick- 
colored paint, day car seats assiduously and ostentatiously 
upholstered in swirling patterns of green plush. 
The adventures of the trip—the fascination 
of seeing brakemen swinging their lanterns, the 
click, click of the conductor’s punch, the paper 
coupons trimming the hat-bands of traveling 
salesmen—were more than offset by the painful 
straightness of the seats, the cinder in the eye, 
the inevitable quarrel of my governess with the 
farm lady bound for the next town over the size 

of the opening in the window. 

Time came when trips were longer and more numerous, 
and the “sleeper”? became a part of my railway experience. 
Uncertain ascents to an upper berth, having a chill and going 
to sleep under three ‘“‘extras,’’ waking up done to a turn when 
the heating system had mysteriously revived, stark disillusion 
at water labeled “‘hot.’”’ A night in a berth was penance done 
lor seeing the world. 

With years abroad I became more 
swphisticated in the matter of travel. A 
fw hours from London to Edinburgh, 
skimming light as air on ‘“‘The Flying 
Scotsman’’ through the soft green of 
English Midlands to the mist-rifted moors 
of Scotland. 

Atrip to the Continent further height- 
ened my expectations in transportation. 

[he beautifully appointed ‘Golden Ar- 

row” to Dover—a chair with a table and lamp for one’s own 
use. Across the channel customs examination on the train, 
andon reaching Paris a recollection of a peaceful Anglo-Saxon— 
Gallic transition. 

An advance upon the old travel with British lethargy at one 
end and French hysteria at the other. 

Another time to Rome—Wagon Lits 

on the Paris-Rome Express, the famous 

“Blue Train,’’ with seclusion of a draw- 

ing room with arm chairs as comfortable 

as those in our library, at night becom- 

ing beds like those of a de luxe hotel. 

Travel was becoming a_ pleasure—all 

but the heat—and one had to accept 

the heat of summer travel as inevitable. 

Return to America. Landing in July, 

Chicago a necessity, with a ranch in the far west a vacation 

objective. Four days on a train, with heat of summer insistent 

at the windows, with air at night a draught on the neck, and in 

the morning a mask of gritty black. Well, never again, said I, 
orat least, as seldom as possible. 

But one cannot always choose. If one will enjoy the places 
of this earth, one must in some way arrive. White Sulphur and 
avine-covered cottage twelve hours away. Resignation and a 
call for a reservation. 

“Better take The George Washington,” said an optimistic 





————————_— 
an 


Detroit 











voice at the other end of the wire. ‘Very well,” I agreed, 
feeling that one train was as bad as another. 

Taxi trip on a July noon. A sodden, oppressive heat, a sky 
like burnished copper. Fantastic patterns of heat in the heavy 
air. Porters drooping under the weight of luggage. Bracing 
myself for a fireless cooker atmosphere, | 
entered my car. 

Cool, refreshing air brushed my cheek. 

My luggage deposited, I walked through the 
train. Every car was air-conditioned. I 


reached the observation car. I was in a AS 
beautiful library decorated after the fashion \ 

of Colonial times. Pictures hung on the a 
walls. Books, the latest magazines and if v 
newspapers lay on the tables. From the 

radio came the music of a famous orchestra. 

After an hour I wandered to the restaurant car, dreading the 
usual blast of hot air at the door, but it was as cool as a seaside 
veranda. I found myself in a Colonial tavern. There Washing- 
ton himself might have dined and wined in the pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. The carpet was like an Early American rug. 
Chairs were of Duncan Phyfe design. The china might have 
graced the table of a gentleman of the old school Prints on 
the walls were museum pieces from the collections of the coun- 
try’s connoisseurs. 

After a delicious lunch, perfectly served, I returned to my 
car and spent the rest of the day in perfect comfort, cool as ona 
mountain hillside. [ arrived at White Sulphur—tired? No, 
refreshed! I could begin my vacation 
with a high heart. One trip—and I 
was a loyal convert to The Chesapeake 
and Ohio.* 

In February a trip to the Capital. 

The George Washington was the only 

train. for me. Foolishly I had thought 

its special air-conditioning system only 

for relief from summer heat. I found 

that it was more. A blizzard raged 

outside. Within there was warm fresh air of exactly the right 
temperature, and no dust, no dirt, no cinders, with the usual 
train noises greatly subdued. 

No longer do I dread a “‘ride on the railroad.’ The trip of 
The George Washington is no small part of the pleasure of going 
to White Sulphur. It is a miracle of transportation, a composite 
of all the luxurious trains in the world. 

It has the fleeting smoothness of ‘‘The Flying Scotsman,” 
the sleek beauty of ‘‘The Golden Arrow,”’ the splendor and 
comfort of the ‘‘ Rome Express.”’ 

It is a fitting conveyance to the ‘Queen of Springs,’’t for 
it is like the magnificent Greenbrier in its great beauty and its 
meticulous and gracious service. 


*Note: Since June 11th, ALL Chesapeake and Ohio thru trains, and all thru 
cars to and from connecting lines, provide genuine air-conditioning and luxuri- 
ous service exactly the same as on The George Washington 


+... and to all other places, as shown on this map. The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you over The Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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TWO THINGS YOU MEN NEED | 
BUT YOU PAY FOR 


Omir ONE | 









\ ma ” for §c 
» » Two Necessities for Men 


.- A 25¢ tube of Williams 
Dental Cream FREE with every 








35c tube of Williams Shaving Cream 


No cure-all claims are made 
for Williams. But it does all a 
dental cream can do. It cleans 
teeth. Makes the job a pleasant 
one. Leaves a good taste in your 
mouth. And you'll find, when 
you try it, that it’s economical. 


Buy a tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream today. Almost every 
dealer has it. Thirty-five cents. 
Right beside it, in a red box that 
holds them both, you’! find a Free 
full-sized tube of Williams Dental 
Cream. 60c value for 35c! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S.A.—Montreal, Can. 


You know Williams Shaving 
Cream. All men do. No need 
to describe its purity and quality; 
its thick, moisture-holding lather; 
its fine effect on the skin. And 
don’t forget its economy—a little 
goes a good long way. No bunk, 
but lots of lather in Williams 
Shaving Cream. 

No bunk in Williams Dental 
Cream either. It upholds the 
Williams reputation. Cleans 
teeth thoroughly, safely, efh- 
ciently, delightfully. Mildly and 
pleasantly stimulates the gums. 


THEY’RE BOTH Wi : F ams. 
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Hart, it is merely that I chalienge his judgment 
and, then, in sorrow. I do not contest his quali. 
fications to present any of the refinements, the 
mysteries of life—art, archaeology, technocracy 
zoology, psychology, thyroid condition, longevity 
—because he has reached that age when, to the 
normal American male youth, adolescence gog 
definitely over the top with a bang, when gl 
knowledge either has been acquired or cop. 
pletely surrounded. He is 12. 
Cuyar-es C. Harr 






Teheran, Persia 

John Limond Hart’s letter from the 
U. S. Legation at Teheran, was: 

If people committed suicide because the cover 
pictures on Time did not look anything like the 
people they chose to represent, I would haye 
abundant cause to put a long, shiny poniard 
in my heart after seeing what was supposed to be 
a picture of Secretary Woodin on the front of 
the issue of March 20. It is my opinion that the 
man who made that picture began it as a pictur 
of L. M. Howe, changed it to an Australia 
Bushman and ended up with a Bloodhound. 


Let not able parents censor alert, pre- 
teen TIME critics, even should their stric. 
tures grow stronger than bloodhounds and 





















Democrats & Trade 
Sirs: 

Will Rogers was wrong in stating that “th 
silliest thing” any administration ever did was 
to change the name Hoover Dam. May | 
point out ‘an even sillier thing’? : 

I believe the silliest thing that any gover- 
ment, priding itself on business administratior 
has ever done is the recent closing of the Amer 
can Trade Commissioners’ Offices  throughou 
Canada. 

Even on the surface this appears ridiculous 
as every Trade Commissioners’ Office in Canada 
has paid for itself, and moreover Canada is the 
best customer the U. S. has. 

For any ordinary business to close down its 
branch agencies and call in all salesmien 
would be regarded as a suicidal manoeuvre, and 
especially so when the territory in which such 
salesmen or agencies were operated was the firm’ 
best customers. 

It is rumored in Canada that a recent trade 
survey made among exporting manufacturers in 
the States discloses that over of these 
manufacturers regard the Foreign Trade Com- 
missioners’ Offices as absolutely essential, and 
less than 20% regard them as serving no useful 
purpose, 

The 
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Article entitled “Plum Trees’’ in your 
recent issue (TimE, June 26) is most enlighten- 
ing not only in the statement of facts mad 
but also as furnishing a possible reason to a 
otherwise incomprehensible action. 

Is it possible that the offices of the Trad 
Commissioners have been closed only temp 
rarily with the idea that public demand by th 
U. S. manufacturers will force their reopening 
within a very short period? If this is so it’ 
probable that at such time all new Trade Con 
missionerships could usefully be filled by deserv- 
ing Democrats. . . 




















GorDON M. WEBSTER 
Montreal, Canada 
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en driving is unpardon- 


able in a Graham. You can 
leap ahead of traffic tangles at the 
change of a light. On the open road, 
hills and miles disappear, seemingly 
without effort of car or driver. At 
every sane, sensible driving speed, 
there is a reserve of power and 
smoothness. 


But quite as important as bril- 
lint performance are the many 
Graham features of safety. They 
make driving pleasurable and safer 
for every member of your family. 


The extra low banjo frame is 
stronger and provides a lower center 


YOuR 


SB tc Te aan tl i LE AOE ACEI A 


WIDER 


of gravity than any ordinary type 
of automobile frame. . . . The 
Graham holds to the road instead 
of weaving over it. 

Attached to the side of the rigid 
frame, instead of beneath it, are the 
famous “outboard” springs. .. . 
Sidesway, even around sharp turns, 
is almost unknown in a Graham. 

Actually this car is wider than it 
is high. The width between springs 
is greater than the normal by 8 
inches in front and 6 inches in the 
rear. . . . Because of this wider 
tracking, and the lower center of 
gravity, it takes curves safely, 


THAN 


FAMILY 


iT 


without a sharp reduction of speed. 


Add to these important factors of 
safety the Graham designed and 
built hydraulic brakes with over- 
sized drums and braking surfaces. 

From bumper to bumper, in 
every seen and unseen part, the 
Graham is a car to be admired and 
enjoyed. There has not been and 
will not be any compromise with 
quality in materials, any sacrifice of 


engineering leadership. 


NEW SIX, BEGINNING At $745 


NEW EIGHTS, BEGINNING AT $845 


Prices at factory, special equipment extra 





“Tt’s Good 


Tuts very day the telephone will 


touch the lives of millions of people. 
To a modest home in the suburbs, it 
will carry words of love and comfort 
and the assurance that all is well. In 
another home, a housewife, busy with 
her work, will pause a little while to 
place her daily orders or answer a 
welcome call from a friend. To some 
one else, the ring of the telephone 
may mean good news about a posi- 
tion or a business transaction. 


To have a telephone in your home 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Exhibit in the Communication 
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to Hear Your VOICE’ 


is to hold your place in the world of 
people—to keep unbroken your con- 
tact with those whose help and friend- 
ship are so essential. 

Individuals employ the telephone 
in many different ways. The busy, to 
save time. The friendly, to win more 
friendship. The lonely, to make con- 
tacts. The troubled, to find comfort 
and reassurance. The frightened, to 
call for aid. The gay, to share 
their gayety. It is through the 


medium of the telephone that 


thoughts become words and words 
become messengers between ost 
human mind and another, defyisi 
space and time and all the clemeni 
that would interpose delays as 
doubts. 

The value of the telephone can * 
measured only by measuring the i 
tivity of the people who use it a0 


the diversity of life itself. 


AMERICAN TELEPHON! 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN! 


Building, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicas 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS | 


—_— 


THE PRESIDENCY 
“Hot Oil” 


Up to last week no state law to limit 
oil production had ever been wholly effec- 
tive because unscrupulous producers, 
large and small, persisted in bootlegging 
more than their legal quotas outside the 
sate. This “hot oil,” it was estimated, 
represented about one-fifth of the entire 
tally production’ of petroleum—enough 
to nullify any agreement between honest 
men to hold down output, stabilize prices. 
In violation of local proration regulations 
it was smuggled by secret pipe lines, 
shipped across state lines in regular tank 
cars. It was mixed with legitimately pro- 
duced oil at refineries. Real enforcement 
of state quota laws required nothing less 
than guardsmen with fixed bayonets as 
Oklahoma and Texas discovered. 

Last week President Roosevelt stepped 
firmly into the “hot oil” situation. Under 
the Industrial Recovery Act he issued an 
executive order making it a Federal of- 
fense to ship from state to state oil pro- 
duced or withdrawn from storage in vio- 
lation of any state law. It was reported 
that 600 tank cars, awash with “hot oil,” 
had rattled out of the great flush fields of 
Fast Texas the night prior to beat the 
President’s order 


Placed in charge of the “hot oil” order 
was Secretary of the Interior Ickes who 
had done much to get the petroleum in- 
dustry on record against this brand of 
legging (see col. 3). He promptly issued 
drastic enforcement regulations which car- 
tied fines and imprisonment for all viola- 
tors. Each producer is required to submit 
(0 Washington a monthly report of how 
much oil he takes from his wells, how 
much he sells, where the balance is—with 
asworn statement that none of his trans- 
actions has violated the law. Refiners 
must do likewise. Railroad and pipeline 
companies likewise must have substantial 
proof under oath that the oil ‘they are 
wsked to transport is legally produced, and 
must report monthly. 
€ Last week President Roosevelt had a 
‘light cold. He had succeeded in losing 
(wo of the seven excess pounds he picked 
up on his vacation. 
€ Back from the London. Conference, 
Assistant Secretary of State Moley, No. 1 
brain Truster, made a bee line to the 
White House to report to his chief. At 
he door newshawks upset him with ques- 
lions about his expense account. London 
(ispatches told how the U. S. Embassy 
tad received bills totaling some $3,000 
be Mr. Moley and Herbert Bayard 
swope, his traveling companion. One was 
‘t $1,300 for transatlantic telephone 





calls. Another was for $500 for an air- 
plane chartered to fly from Ireland to 
London but not used. Since Professor 
Moley and Companion Swope were not 
officially members of the U. S. Conference 
delegation, Secretary of State Hull de- 
clined to pay their bills from the delega- 
tion’s slim purse but referred them to the 
State Department. At the White House 
door Brain Truster Moley could recall 
offhand only one $480 telephone conversa- 
tion with Washington, and, as for a plane, 
why, he had not expected it to be so ex- 
pensive. “Any items on the account not 
properly chargeable to the Government,” 
declared he, “I will pay myself.” 

@ Bunching together his Cabinet and 
key men in all fields, President Roosevelt 
created a Council of Recovery to iron out 
administrative kinks in his national pro- 
gram. The Council meets. Tuesday after- 
noons in place of the Cabinet. Appointed 
as Council Secretary was Frank C. 
Walker, treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

@ President Roosevelt’s week-end cruise 
took him down the Potomac on the Se- 
quoia, into Chesapeake Bay and to Cris- 
field, Md. There he debarked and spent 
six hours sightseeing on the Eastern 
Shore. On the return trip he conferred 
with Secretary Ickes and General Johnson 
who had flown from Washington to board 
the Sequoia. 

@ Plans were made last week to move 
most of the White House office staff to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. for August when 
President Roosevelt takes the rest of his 
vacation at nearby Hyde Park. Around 
his estate the President will drive not a 
General Motors’ Pontiac roadster, as re- 
ported, but a Chrysler-built De Soto. A 
“special job,” this roadster was so con- 
trived that it may be entirely operated by 
hand. Before his election Mr. Roosevelt 
had a Ford roadster equipped with hand 
gadgets for brake and clutch. 
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THE CABINET 
Billions for Building 


(See front cover) 

@ More bathtubs in Arab, Ala. and more 
open plumbing in Beech Grove, Ind. 

@ A new home for Virgin Islands lepers; 
new nuts & bolts for the Alaska Railroad. 
@, Waterworks for Spearfish, S$. Dak. and 
a sewer system for Poulsbo, Wash. 

@ A fresh coat of paint for Washington’s 
Howard University and a new roof for 
the post office shops in Washington. 

These and a hundred similar projects 
President Roosevelt approved last week 
to launch the greatest public works pro- 
gram ever seen in U. S. history. Definitely 
sanctioned was the first spending under the 
National Recovery Act as a means of pro- 
viding new jobs. For this purpose Con- 
gress had authorized the President to bor- 
row $3,300,000,000. It was the President’s 
intention to use this sum down to the last 
cent, if need be, to help boost the U. S. to 
higher economic ground. 

$115,513,610 Starter. But President 
Roosevelt was not stepping out on a wild 
spending spree, as his careful and cautious 
start last week indicated. Eighty cents 
out of every Federal dollar spent was 
meant for wages and the President was 
determined to make each dollar count in 
reducing breadlines and taking families 
off public charity. The first batch of proj- 
ects approved called for a total outlay of 
$115,513.610 of which $64,561,542 
for purely Federal purposes. The largest 
single item was $38,000,000 to press for- 
ward with Boulder Dam. The balance 
was to be used mostly for renovation and 
repairs on Government plants. Another 
$50,000,000, as required by law, went for 
roads in national parks and forests and on 
Indian reservations. Twenty-five munici- 
palities, none larger than Montgomery, 
Ala. (pop. 66,000) got $952,068 for water- 
works and sewer systems. Of this sum 
30% was an out & out gift to each town 
and the balance was a loan which the Gov- 
ernment expected to be repaid. It was 
estimated that this expenditure of $115,- 
513,610 would supply 21,517 men with 
work for one year. 

Though the President had full responsi- 
bility for this monster program and final 
approval of each construction job rested 
with him, its actual direction fell to his 
Secretary of the Interior, short, thin- 
thatched, bespectacled Harold Loy Ickes. 
Last fortnight President Roosevelt made 
Secretary Ickes Administrator of Public 
Works, put him in complete command of 
that phase of the National Recovery Act. 

Ickes Week. During his first week on 
the job as Public Works Administrator, 


Secretary Ickes: 


was 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


@ Reached his office every morning by 
8 o'clock or before. 

@ Worked there three nights until after 
11 o'clock. 


@ Missed his milk-&-sandwich luncheon 
at his desk four times. 

@. Divided the U. S. into ten public works 
districts, preparatory to having the Presi- 
dent appoint a regional administrator in 
each. 


@ Appointed Henry Matson Waite, one- 
time city manager of Dayton (Ohio), to 
be Deputy Administrator of Public 
Works. Engineer Waite served as a colo- 
nel with the A. E. F. railroads. He just 
finished building Cincinnati’s $40,000,000 
Union Terminal. He will constitute Mr. 
Ickes’ brain trust on “the high price of 
putty and the low price of sand.” 


@ Sifted and sorted 1,300 projects sub- 
mitted by cities and States. Federal 
agencies also stacked his desks with work 
proposals totalling $500,000,000. From 
outside sources construction ideas poured 
into his office at the rate of 4oo telegrams 
per day. 

After he had weeded and culled the con- 
struction. list for hours and days, Secre- 
tary Ickes carried it to the White House. 
“Still too big!” declared the President, so 
together they weeded and culled some 
more. To get on last week’s list a project 
had to: 1) benefit a community perma- 
nently and socially; 2) be ready to start 
immediately; 3) be finished within one 
year; 4) save the Federal Treasury from 
recurring expenses for upkeep and repair. 

Million by October. Only when all 
these conditions were met did President 
Roosevelt approve and Secretary Ickes 
proudly declare: “This distribution is the 
first in the program of giving men work 
so that 1,000,000 may be employed by 
October 1!” 

Already set aside toward providing that 
employment was $400,000,000 for new 
highways. Last week New York was the 
first State to get its share ($22,000,000) 
upon approval of its road building map. 
Also earmarked was $238,000,000 for new 
naval construction. On July 26 the Navy 
will open bids for two aircraft carriers, 
two cruisers, 15 destroyers and two sub- 
marines on which $46,000,000 will be 
spent this year. City after city throughout 
the U. S. whipped a public building pro- 
gram of its own into shape for submis- 
sion to Washington. 

“No Inside Track!” Secretary Ickes 
was besieged by Senators & Representa- 
tives sniffing about for “pork” for their 
States and districts. Contractors trod on 
one another’s toes to get into the Interior 
Department building and press their 
claims. ‘‘Fixers” flitted hither & yon in an 
effort to obtain this or that job for 
“clients.” Weeks. ago Maryland’s Gover- 
nor Ritchie officially assigned a man to 
Washington to see that his State got all 
that was coming to it in the way of public 
works money. So thick became the press 
in his office that Secretary Ickes was last 
week moved to exclaim: 

“There’s no inside track to a public 
works contract! Since the enactment of 
the law there has sprung up in Washing- 


ton a corps of self-styled ‘experts,’ ‘agents’ 
and ‘advisers’ who are attempting to get 
money from contractors in exchange for 
alleged inside information and influence. 
. .. They can deliver no such thing. I 
advise contractors to give the Government 
the benefit of low bids, made possible by 
not wasting their money on such ‘special- 
ists.’ Contracts will be awarded to those 
able to do the best jobs for the least 
money in an honest way.” 

Graft? The Department of the Interior 
has never quite lived down the bad name 
Albert Bacon Fall gave it as a result of 
the oil scandals a decade ago. When hon- 
est Harold Ickes took office, he promised 
the country he would not be “the black 
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Wide World 
ANNA WILMARTH THOMPSON ICKES 
Her Indians helped her husband. 


sheep” of the Cabinet. Yet, like everyone 
else, he knows perfectly well that three 
billion Federal dollars cannot be poured 
out of the Treasury without some of it 
spilling over improperly. Day & night he 
reiterates his determination to keep graft 
out of his Public Works Administration. 
He can trust himself and his immediate 
aides, for dishonesty at the top is a rare 
exception in national government. But 
what he and Washington fear are stealing 
and crookery down the line among the 
hordes of minor officials far removed from 
his office. To catch such greedy sinners 
he has organized a Bureau of Investiga- 
tion under Louis Russell Glavis whose job 
it will be to choke graft in its tracks wher- 
ever found. 

Emergence. When Harold Ickes went 
to Washington on March 4 the general 
public marveled at his name, wondered 
who he was. Today, after four months, 
he has emerged as one of President Roose- 
velt’s closest and most trusted advisers. 

“My forebears lived in the foothills of 
the Alleghenies and there I learned to 
love flowers and trees,” is the way he gen- 
erally begins his own biography. When he 
was 16 he left Pennsylvania for Chicago 
where he worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, got a job as a news- 


hawk on the Daily News. He quit th 
Daily News to return to the University 
for a law course, came out and set up; 
small practice in the Loop. His onetim 
partner was Donald Randall Richber, 
longtime attorney for railroad labor anj 
now counsel to General Hugh Johnson; 
Industrial Recovery Administration in 
Washington. 

“Mrs. Ickes’ Husband.” In 1911 Hu. 
old Ickes married Anna Wilmarth Thomp. 
son who had divorced Professor James 
Westfall Thompson. By her first marriage 
she had two children, Anna and Wilmarth, 
and by her second two more, Raymond 
and Robert. Mrs. Ickes had money from 
her father who was in the gas light fixture 
business. The family built a house ona 
six-acre lot in Winnetka and named it 
“Thorncroft.” In the backyard Mr. Ickes 
who did not have to practice his profes 
sion too hard began growing dahlias. Their 
development into prize-winning strains be 
came a passion with him matched only by 
his interest in stamp collecting. Because 
his wife, tall, grey-haired and not as severe 
as she looks in her photographs, was the 
active, successful member of the family, 
he was long known around Winnetka a 
“Mrs. Ickes’ husband.” In 1928 she re 
signed as a trustee of the University o 
Illinois, was elected as a Republican to the 
State Legislature. There she is now ser- 
ing her third term as one of three represen 
tatives from an enormous district which 
encircles Cook County from Glencoe a 
the north to Blue Island on the south. 

As a Chicago lawyer Harold Ickes was 
early attracted to reform politics. He 
backed Charles E. Merriam for Mayor— 
and lost. He backed Theodore Roosevelt 
for the Presidency in 1912. He backed 
Charles Evans Hughes in 1916 and James 
Middleton Cox in 1920. He backed Hiran 
Johnson for the Presidency in 1924. lt 
1928 he voted vainly for Al Smith. Nom 
nally a Republican, he liked to call hin 
self a “lone wolf” in politics. In 1932 io 
the first time, Lone Wolf Ickes picked 
winning candidate in Franklin D. Roos 
velt. 

The Ickeses for years have had a smil 
summer place at Coolidge, McKinley 
County, 20 miles from Gallup, N. Me 
There Mrs. Ickes goes to study the Nave 
jos and Pueblos who consider her thei 
good friend. Her husband on his visits 
likewise came to know Indians fairly wel. 
On the basis of that knowledge Senate 
Hiram Johnson last winter recommentel 
Mr. Ickes to the President-elect as a mil 
who would make a good Commissioner 0! 
Indian Affairs. At their first meeting Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr. Ickes discovered thi! 
they spoke the same political and ett 
nomic language. Mr. Ickes’ appointmet! 
to the Interior portfolio quickly followe 

Public Business. In Washington Se 
retary Ickes, aged 59, is now a bachelot 
Mrs. Ickes spending the summer in Nt 
Mexico. He has rented an old house # 
Georgetown but to date has spent so littl 
time in it that he has not seen all its room 
No golfer, he takes his fun on Suni) 
afternoon motor trips. At the Intend 
Department he works, generally in bi 
shirt sleeves, at one end of a lam 
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rectangular room with brown panelled 
walls decorated with buffalo heads. His 
callers all flock in at once and wait their 
yn at the other end while he conducts 
public business publicly. While a visitor 
is talking, he squirms in his chair, shuffles 
papers, breaks in with quick, pointed ques- 
tions. When the office door is shut and 
he settles down to dictate, not even an- 
other Cabinet member can get in to see 
him. He dictates a daily letter to Mrs. 
Ickes, scribbles a few personal lines at 
theend. His humor is dry and unsmiling. 
When he and a colleague got lost in the 
new Department of Commerce building, 
he told a passing newshawk: “Please wire 
Mr. Hoover to tell us how to get out of 
his building.” When President Roosevelt 





Keystone 
Deputy ADMINISTRATOR WAITE 
He will braintrust on putty and sand. 


summoned his Cabinet to the cruiser Jn- 
danapolis in choppy Chesapeake Bay, 
Secretary Ickes, a wretched sailor, an- 
nounced: “‘I’ll die for my President but 
Im damned if I'll get sea-sick for him.” 

Though he never held a big public job 
before in his life Secretary Ickes in his 
alm, informal, dogged way makes a sur- 
prisingly good Cabinet executive. With a 
broad streak of the Puritan in him he 
overworks himself and his staff. 

Final Punch? Secretary Ickes is really, 

personally interested in Indians and na- 
tional parks. Early in his term he tried to 
stapple the oil problem by shutting pro- 
ducers up in a room and keeping them 
there until they made terms among them- 
vlves. Last week President Roosevelt 
made him responsible for the enforcement 
of the executive order banning interstate 
shipment of “hot oil” (see p. 9). 
_ But these and other official duties pale 
side Secretary Ickes’ interest in public 
works. Though others are dubious, he is 
‘onvinced that national recovery will turn 
on the building program started last week; 
tat the wise expenditure of $3,300,000- 
%0 will supply the final punch to knock 
out the Depression. 

For two years after the crash, President 


Hoover pressed for public works as a 
prime unemployment relief measure. 
After spending hundreds of millions he 
suddenly dropped it as a failure, warned 
the country that it could not squander 
itself into prosperity. His critics claimed 
that if he had spent billions instead of 
millions he might have turned the tide. 

Last year Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
was given $1,500,000,000 to lend to States 
& cities for self-liquidating projects. Due 
to red tape and conservatism, it had, up 
to its last monthly report, thus disbursed 
less than $27,000,000. Its biggest ad- 
vances were toward the $62,000,000 San 
Francisco Bay Bridge for which ground 
was broken last fortnight and toward 
Southern California’s $40,000,000 Metro- 
politan Water District on which work was 
commenced two months ago. R. F. C.’s 
fizzling efforts have now been taken over 
by the Public Works Administration. 

Britain long ago tried public works for 
relief, stopped them as a costly failure. 
Last week when the U. S. delegation to 
the London Conference tried to woo Brit- 
ain back to such a program on an interna- 
tional basis, Walter Runciman of the 
Board of Trade firmly declared: “This 
method of dealing with the problem is un- 
duly expensive and an experiment we are 
not going to repeat. .. . We have come 
to the conclusion that schemes of this 
kind are most unremunerative.” 

For weeks the Administration has been 
split on the wisdom of pressing ahead with 
the U.S. public works program. One group, 
led by Budget Director Douglas, argued 
thus: ‘‘Natural recovery has started. There 
is no sense in piling up a large and unnec- 
essary debt for projects that aren't really 
needed. Inflation has so boosted costs 
that $3,300,000,000 will build much less 
than it would two months ago and hence 
a reduced effect from such spending. Most 
States & cities do not really relish the 
idea of going into debt for 70% of a proj- 
ect just to get a 30% Federal grant.” 

The more radical Brain Trusters pressed 
the President with this counter-argument: 
“The upturn is largely due to anticipation 
of heavy Federal spendings ‘on public 
works. If the program is now curtailed 
the psychological props will be pulled out 
from under recovery. Industrial produc- 
tion is already outrunning wages. By 
spending $3,300,000,000 quickly and 
widely the Government will boost the 
public’s consuming power, help it to over- 
take production.” 

Last week President Roosevelt resolved 
this controversy in favor of the Brain 
Trust with his announcement that he was 
ready to proceed with the full $3.300,000,- 
ooo program. But there were important 
limitations. The U. S. would not splurge 
on new public buildings; probably not 
more than six new post offices would be 
erected throughout the land. States & 
cities with hopelessly unbalanced budgets 
could expect neither gifts nor loans for 
public works. While self-liquidation was 
not a prerequisite for each project, every 
dollar spent must represent sound capital 
investment and make the U. S. a better, 
more comfortable land. 


Rule of Three 

Out of the White House with a great 
fanfare of headlines last week issued a 
civil service reform that was supposed to 
make every deserving Democrat quake in 
his boots. President Roosevelt was propos- 
ing to take all postmasters out of politics 
and put their jobs on “a strictly civil 
service basis.” For this purpose Post- 
master-General Farley had prepared a 
sweeping executive order which the Presi- 
dent signed along with a recommendation 
that the next session of Congress enact 
permanent legislation to the same end. 


Without bothering to study the President’s 
order closely Democratic leaders through- 
out the land groaned in loud dismay at 
what they took to mean the summary loss © 








POSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY 


He strengthened his grip against 
petty bosses. 


of their best patronage. But still with 
them was a helpful device known as the 
Rule of Three. 

Postmasterships are divided into four 
grades depending upon the annual receipts 
of their offices: first class, receipts above 
$40,000; second class, $8,000 to $40,000; 
third class, $1,500 to $8,000; fourth class, 
below $1,500. At the last counting there 
were 1,122 first-class postal jobs, 3,425 
second-class, 10,485 third-class, 32,672 
fourth-class—a total of 47,704. By law 
the President appoints the first three 
grades, mostly on the say-so of interested 
Senators or Representatives. The fourth 
grade comes up through a competitive civil 
service examination to the Postmaster- 
General who does the naming from a list 
of the three highest eligibles for each job 
—the Rule of Three. 

Historic years in civil service reform: 

1883—Civil Service Act passed under 
Chester Arthur. 

1893-96—Grover Cleveland fought his 
great fight to expand the classified service. 

1912—William Howard Taft put all 
fourth-class postmasters under civil serv- 
ice. 

1917—Wilson required civil service tests 
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for all postmasterships, with appointment 
limited to the high man. 

1921—Warren Harding revoked Wil- 
son’s “high man” policy, inaugurating the 
Rule of Three which left the President 
free to choose from the three top men. 

Heretofore Civil Service Commission 
field agents have investigated the local 
standing of applicants for the higher post- 
masterships, forwarded reports to Wash- 
ington on which ratings were based. By 
putting their heads together the Post- 
master-General and the local Congressman 
could always pick the man who would 


do the party the most good. Presidential 
appointment followed as a matter of 
course. 


In last week’s order, the President de- 
creed that postmasterships shall be filled 
by: 1) the postmaster already in office, 
or 2) a Federal employe with a civil serv- 
ice rating, or 3) a candidate who has 
taken ‘‘an open competitive examination to 
test his fitness.” It was this new civil 
service “examination” that loomed largest 
in the President’s order. But Postmaster- 
General Farley hastened to explain that 
the “examination” would be nothing more 
than filling out under oath a questionnaire 
about business experience. And by the 
unchanged Rule of Three, any of the three 
top men in the “examination” remains 
eligible for appointment. Moreover, should 
he so wish, the Postmaster-General was 
still authorized to throw out the whole 
first list and call for another from the Civil 
Service Commission. Real net effect of 
the “reform” is to strengthen the Post- 
master-General’s grip on patronage against 
grasping, ignorant local machine bosses. 

President Roosevelt did not appoint a 
single postmaster during the last session of 
Congress. Since March 4 postmasterships 
have exceeded all other job applications. 
Last week’s executive order would permit 
the Civil Service Commission to weed out 
the army of job-seekers but, under the 
Rule of Three, would reserve for party 
leaders the right to pick the winning candi- 
date. 

Mildly praising the new order, the Civil 
Service Reform Association warned: “Un- 
less the President issues an executive order 
requiring the selection of the first person 
on every list he will never keep post- 
masterships out of politics.” 


WOMEN 


Shining Stars 

To Chicago’s Stevens Hotel last week 
went 2,000 self-supporting women to at- 
tend the biennial convention of the Fed- 
eration of Business & Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Between ballotings and 
speeches they anxiously discussed the 
progress of professional women during the 
depression. 

Great was the applause when Ohio’s 
Supreme Court Judge Florence Ellinwood 
Allen rose to speak. No sentimentalist, 
Florence Allen struggled long & hard for 
a lawyer’s degree, practiced successfully 
in Cleveland, studied international law to 
find a way to abolish war. As Judge of 
Cuyahoga County Court of Common 


Pleas she was the first woman jurist to 
sentence a man to death. As Supreme 
Court Judge she is rounding out her second 
six-year term. Upon her the Federation 
of Business & Professional Women has 
conferred the title “pre-eminent profes- 
sional woman of the nation.” 

“The unmarried woman earning her 
living has stood out like a shining star,” 

















Acme 


Out10’s JupGe ALLEN 
“The old maid kept them going.” 


said Judge Allen to her sisters in Chicago. 
“I do not know what many a family would 
have done if it had not been for that 
refuge from their problems, the ‘old maid’ 
in the family. When married women were 
being turned out of their jobs because they 
were married, and when fathers and bread- 
winners lost their employment it was 
the salary of the old maid in thousands 
of homes that kept them going.” 

Next evening in the ballroom was a 
“famous firsts” dinner in honor of fem- 
inine leaders. Principal guest was Mon- 
tana’s Jeannette Rankin, first woman 
member of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, the lady who cried “No!” and 
burst into tears when called upon to vote 
for War. At the speakers’ table sat Mary 
Anderson, onetime immigrant girl and gar- 
ment worker whom President Wilson ap- 
pointed first Woman’s Bureau Director of 
the Labor Department; Genevieve Cline, 
first woman Federal judge (New York 
Customs Court); Annabel Mathews, first 
woman member of the U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals; Mabel G. Reinecke, first woman 
collector of internal revenue (Northern 
Illinois); Jean W. Wittich, first woman 
state budget commissioner (Minnesota) ; 
Earlene White, first postmistress of the 
U.S. Capitol Building. 

At the Palmer House two days later 
another conclave of women began: the In- 
ternational Congress of Women of a Cen- 
tury of Progress. To preside over it came 
Lena Madesin Phillips, Manhattan lawyer, 


organizer and onetime president of the 
Federation of Business & Professional 


Women’s Clubs. She opened the confer 
ence with the gavel used by Susan 8. 
Anthony. To help settle the confereng 
question, “How best can we serve our 
common cause—civilization?” came Jane 
Addams, Carrie Chapman Catt, Authoress 
Mary Ritter Beard, and many a foreign 
notable. From England came Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, only woman ever appointed q 
section head (Social Questions and Opium 
Traffic) of the League of Nations, and 
Margaret Grace (“Saint Maggie”) Bond. 
field, first woman member of a British 
Cabinet (Labor, 1929-31). From Japan 
came demure Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto, 
birth control advocate who lecture-toured 
the U.S. last winter. From Berlin came 
Dr. Marie Munk, first woman judge in 
Prussia. 

At the Columbian Exposition in 1803, 
women had a special building. This year 
they explained that since they had 
achieved equality they did not need one. 


CRIME 
Substitute for Beer 


When the Civil war ended, cannon fac 
tories began making fancy grill-work and 
iron dogs. When railroads made Westen 
stage coach lines obsolescent, Wells Fargo 
got into the railway express business. With 
the passing of the horse, Studebaker Car 
riage works survived by manufacturing 
automobiles. The return of beer has sim: 
larly forced the nation’s underworld into 
evolution. As was amply evidenced las 
week, the defunct beer racket is swiftly 
being superseded as a source of criminal 
revenue by the uglier, more desperate 
crime of kidnapping. 

Unlike a legitimate industry, a gang 
which has been running beer need not 
modify its plant or personnel to go in for 
snatching. A number of people are te 
quired as abductors, guards, interme 
diaries. These must be tough, resourceful, 
utterly unscrupulous if a professional jo) 
is to be done. Automobiles are needed, a 
well as a thorough knowledge of polic 
operations and an acquaintance with bac 
roads. Old storage plants make excellent 
hideaways, of which several are oliel 
necessary if the chase becomes hot. Sut 
an organization can be formidable. Th 
U. S. President himself set two Secret 
Service agents on guard over his grant 
children—‘‘Sistie” & ‘“Buzzie” Dall and 
Sara Roosevelt—at Little Boars Heal 
and Rye Beach, N. H. when an wu 
paralleled “wave” of abductions, thie 
major kidnappings and half a dozen 
tempted ones, burst violently into th 
news last week. 

Swindler. Three weeks ago at “Th 
Dells,” a suburban roadhouse_northwes 
of Chicago celebrated for good orchestt 
and bad customers, John (‘Jake the Bar 
ber’) Factor, his shapely second wife ant 
Son Jerome, 19, were entertaining a pall! 
of friends. “The Dells” is about thre 
miles from the Evanston line on a Wi 
and main-traveled concrete road. Not li! 
down it, on the way home, Jake the Bi 
ber’s car was stopped by thugs with mé 
chine guns. As his frightened wife looke 


on from a car behind, Factor & frie 
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were spirited away in the gangsters’ auto- 
mobile. The friend was dumped out not 
long after. 

Until in the Lindbergh case they histo- 
tically overstepped the mark, the nation’s 
kidnappers had for the most part confined 
themselves to snatching each other. Ran- 
som was paid, the victim released and no- 
body, including the police, was much the 
wiser. Jake the Barber was one of the 
few underworldlings left with appreciable 
means. He has peddled spurious stocks on 
two continents—in dry oil wells, flooded 
Florida land, non-existent glass casket 
companies—since he professionally laid 
down his razor in Chicago twelve years 
ago. At one time he bought an ex- 
hausted African platinum mine, dressed 
Negroes up in muddy work clothes, took 
photographs of them, prepared literature 
fora grand swindle in London. He had 
just bought postage to distribute the liter- 
ature when a newspaper exposed his knav- 
ey. Incorrigible Jake the Barber sued 
the British Government for the postage, 
lost the suit. He returned in 1929 and 
before he fled England for the last time 
had amassed $7,000,000 from a fraudulent 
stock selling campaign. 

Last April his son Jerome, a student at 
Northwestern, was kidnapped, returned 
for $50,000. It was Jerome who last week 
sett up the machinery to buy back his 
father. From Oklahoma, Virginia, Florida 
came reports that Factor was known to 
be held in the vicinity. At Washington the 
British Embassy made formal representa- 
tions to the U. S. State Department, 
claiming that Factor’s abduction was a 
ruse under which he was making an escape 
to Mexico in order to avoid extradition to 
England, where charges resulting from the 
$7,000,000 coup are pending. 

But Jake the Barber was neither in 

Oklahoma, Virginia, Florida or Mexico. 
He never left Illinois. An unnamed friend 
turned over $50,000 to some unnamed men 
in an automobile, reputedly at Hinsdale, 
western Chicago suburb. After twelve 
(ays in captivity, Factor was released at 
La Grange, Ill., three blocks from the po- 
lice station. His clothes were disheveled, 
his beard long, his eyes swollen from their 
tape bandages. He tottered into the sta- 
tion house and asked for whiskey. 
He said that guns had been poked in his 
back, shears snipped threateningly under 
ils ears. “I was treated like a dog. The 
bed they gave me was infested. They 
called me every vile and filthy name they 
could think of.” Kidnappee Factor how- 
“er, lor all his brutal treatment, was 
inwilling to hazard a guess for the authori- 
es as to his captors’ identity. He threw 
a bad scare into many a wealthy Chicago 
home by announcing: “The gangsters told 
me that they had a list of men they were 
song to take and that every one of them 
would pay.” 

Instantly local and state police guards 
Were thrown around the homes of 4o rich 
Chicagoans, among them: Arthur Cutten, 
John D. Hertz, President Warren Wright 
o! Calumet Baking Powder Co., Otto W. 
Lehman (former owner of The Fair de- 


ne =) - 
pevere store). The names of the other 
3° marked men were withheld by police. 


Politicians. Beer drenched and politics 
complicated another major kidnapping of 
the week. For four days the relatives of 
John J. (“Butch”) O'Connell Jr. kept se- 
cret the fact that he had been abducted 
as he stepped out of his car in front of 
his Albany, N. Y. home one midnight. 
Potent relatives they are. Uncles Edward 
& Daniel are the unchallenged bosses of 


} 








International 
KIDNAPPEE FACTOR 
“IT was treated like a dog.” 


Albany, control New York’s most potent 
upstate Democratic machine. “Butch,” 
24, onetime school footballer and a strap- 
ping lieutenant in the National Guard, 
was the hope & pride of the clan O’Con- 
nell. He had been in charge of beer dis- 
tribution from the Hedrick brewery, 
partly owned by his uncles. The brewery’s 
legal operation since April 7 has helped 
put Albany beer runners out of business. 
Revenge on that score might have been a 
motive for his kidnapping. Or his abduc- 
tion might have been motivated by per- 
sons who recently threatened his father 
John J. (“Solly”) O'Connell Sr. used to 
be a Republican ward boss before his fam- 
ily took over the town’s Democracy. His 
chief interest now appears to be sport. 
He frequents race tracks, raises game- 
cocks on Brother Daniel’s Catskill farm. 
Thence last week the Clan O'Connell di- 
rected negotiations for its scion’s return. 
Obeying the kidnappers’ instructions, the 
names of three sets of intermediaries, 31 
in all, were published in code in Albany 
and New York newspapers. The inter- 
mediaries were cabaret operators, ex-beer 
truck drivers, saloon waiters, tipsters and 
other questionable characters—all friends 
of the democratic O’Connells. Neither the 
district attorney's office, local or state po- 
lice, nor the dozen Department of Justice 
agents sent to Albany specially by Attor- 
ney General Cummings at the request of 
New York’s Senator Copeland were taken 
into the O'Connell family’s confidence. In 
Albany their word is law. They were 
going to get their boy back in their own 
way. Up to late last week they had _ not 


gotten him. Ransom asked: $250,000. 


Banker. The courtesy of a sick old 
gentleman, neither brewer nor swindler, 
resulted in his kidnapping at Alton, IIL. 
one night last week. At 9 p. m., August 
Luer, 77, and his wife were preparing to 
retire when two men and a woman ap- 
peared at their door, said they wanted to 
communicate with one of the Luers’ 
neighbors. Mr. Luer, a banker, packer 
and Alton’s first citizen, offered to tele- 
phone the neighbor. His slippers flew off 
as his captors seized and dragged him to 
a waiting automobile. Mr. Luer’s sons, 
fearful lest their father’s serious heart ail- 
ment be fatally aggravated by the shock of 
his capture, broadcast that Mr. Luer 
should be allowed to stand up if an attack 
came on, should be given no coffee, only 
mild cigars. “We cannot accept any ring, 
stickpin, or fingerprints,” they warned 
“You can take such things from a dead 
man. We must have something in father’s 
handwriting.” After five days old Mr. Luer 
was turned loose on a road near Collins- 
ville. He had been kept, he said, in a 
dank, narrow concrete crypt in the base- 
ment of a house he could not locate. Re- 
ported ransom: $10,000 

Elsewhere the week’s snatching wave 
lapped and lashed. At San Diego, Calif., 
onetime President Pascual Ortiz Rubio of 
Mexico received two telephone calls de- 
manding $50,000 on pain of being kid- 
napped. A 42-year-old poultryman named 
Patrick Fallon was taken from a farm at 
Bridgewater, Mass. Frederick J. Persons, 
16, son of an East Aurora, N. Y. bank 
president, told how he had run away from 
two men who tried to snatch him on a 
dark street. In Atlanta, President John K. 
Ottley of the First National Bank identi- 
fied two boys who had seized, later re- 
leased him fortnight ago on his way to 
work (Time, July 17). Three men were 
arrested as they lay in wait for another 
banker, Cecil C. Vaughan, near Franklin, 
Va. John C. Lyle, mail carrier of Craw- 
fordsville, Ga., was kidnapped by three 
escaping convicts, driven in his own car 
to Wake Forest, N. C., freed. A St. Paul 
physician named Walter H. Hedberg said 
he was shot through the ear, beaten, 
drugged, left in his car in the path of a 
train when he refused to mutilate a chiro- 
practor at the request of thugs who seized 
him. 

What to Do. The kidnapping and kill- 
ing of Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. 
changed the law of the land. Because 
abduction across a state line is now a 
Federal offense (punishable one year to 
life imprisonment), the Department of 
Justice’s Bureau of Investigation can and 
does now enter a kidnapping case at once. 
Last week’s flagrant Attorney 
General Cummings to pondering further 
Federal legislative weapons. Joseph B 
Keenan, fat and fierce Cleveland prosecu- 
tor, was made special assistant to the At- 
torney General for the suppression of 
rackets. Publicly Assistant Keenan ad- 
vised : 


cases set 


“Upon receipt of a threatening letter 
or the disappearance of a relative or 
friend, place a long distance call immedi- 
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ately to Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash- 
ington. Officers will be dispatched to the 
scene. . We were not notified of the 
O’Connell kidnapping until Monday night. 
The young man disappeared Friday. That 
meant four days of supremely valuable 
time lost. . The family and friends of 
the kidnapped must do their part in co- 
operating promptly to bring about the de- 
sired result.” 

No sooner had he spoken than in Brook- 
lyn occurred a good example of how kid- 
nappers can be caught by prompt action. 
Three men had tried to extort $10,000 
from Dr. Jacob Wachsman. Dr. Wachs- 
man happens to be honorary physician of 
the New York Detectives’ Association. 
He telephoned his detective friends and 
they promptly threw a network of espio- 
nage around him. A detective was his 
chauffeur. Detectives with fake ailments 
haunted his waiting room. When the ex- 
tortionists finally named the location for 
the payment, the place bristled with 
sleuths selling oranges, taking stock in 
grocery stores, sweeping sidewalks in jani- 
tors’ clothing. As soon as the money 
changed hands, detectives shot the tires 
off the crooks’ car, ran it into an iron 
fence, found two of the gang in it, beat 
them unmercifully. The third crook they 
caught later. 

Lest the public get the notion that the 
Law is helpless in the face of thugdom, 
the Associated Press called to mind that in 
18 notorious kidnapping cases in the past 
three years, 43 criminals have been jailed, 
three are dead, ten await trial. Prior to 
last week, the four most important kidnap- 
pees of the year were Broker Charles 
Boettcher II of Denver, little Peggy Mc- 
Math of Cape Cod, Mary McElroy, 
daughter of Kansas City’s city manager, 
and Brewer William Hamm of St. Paul. 
The abductors of all save Hamm are either 
doing time or awaiting trial. On the basis 
of that record the average kidnap victim 
not only stands a good chance of getting 
home alive but of living to see his captors 
imprisoned. 


INDUSTRY 
Work & Wages 

A week’s work: 32 hours. A week’s pay: 
$14.40. 

In a radio speech last month General 
Hugh Samuel Johnson, Industrial Recov- 
ery Administrator, gave that measure for 
the maximum work and minimum wage of 
unskilled labor in the trade codes then 
being prepared by U. S. Industry. Last 
fortnight the cotton textile code was ap- 
proved with a 4o-hour week and a $12 
wage. When he was deluged last week 
with other codes submitted for approval, 
General Johnson discovered that none of 
them came up to his standard. Undaunted, 
he scheduled a mass of “gold fish bowl” 
hearings for this week and next. 

Major trade codes filed last week: 

Steel. The foremost U. S. industry, 
Steel, offered a 40-hour week and mini- 
mum pay ranging from $10 in the South 
to $16 in the North and West. Collective 
bargaining was provided by means of com- 


pany unions set up for that purpose—an 
“open shop” provision which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor threatened to 
fight. Steel prices were to be based on 
new regional quotations instead of the old 
“Pittsburgh plus” system. Simultaneously 
eleven steel companies headed by Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, Republic and Carne- 
gie announced a 15% wage increase at 
once for about 100,000 workers. 

Soft Coal. This code represented only 
the unionized one-quarter of the bitumi- 
nous industry, promised much controversy. 
Provided was an eight-hour day and an 
average 36-hour week for the year. Mini- 
mum pay: $5 per day for underground 
workers; $4 per day for outside men. 
Employes did not have to live in com- 
pany houses or trade at company stores. 

Lumber. Work & wages ranged from 
48 hours at $10.80 for cypress and pine 
men in the South to 4o hours at $18 for 
Philippine mahogany. In West Coast log- 
ging camps the minimum rate was to be 
$20.40 for 48 hours. This code made a 
bow toward forestry conservation but Gen- 
eral Johnson said he would not even con- 
sider a 48-hour week. Employers insisted 
their pay rates were nearly double current 
levels. 

Wool Textiles. A shade above the 
cotton code, the wool code provided for a 
40-hour week. with $14 as minimum pay 
in the North, $13 in the South. Machines 
were limited to two weekly shifts of 4o 
hours each. Child labor was banned. 

Oil. Price and production control still 
saw big companies and independent pro- 
ducers battling as fiercely as ever within 
this industry. They did, however, agree 
on a 40-hour week, at $18.80 in the North, 
$16 in the South. 

Cloak & Suit. Women’s garment 
workers were given a 40-hour week with 
$14 as the minimum wage. Overtime was 
prohibited. To rid the industry of sweat- 
shops all goods manufactured under the 
code were to be labeled NIRA.* 

Men’s Clothes. A 4o-hour week at 
$14 in the North, $13 in the South. 

Electric Goods. A 36-hour week at 
$12.60. 

Contracting. Monthly employment 
was cut from 206 to 150 hours, with mini- 
mum wages equaling those paid by State 
Highway Commissions (29¢ to 41¢ per 
hr.). Subcontractors were required to 
obey the code. “Bid peddling” was out- 
lawed. 

President Roosevelt last week issued or- 
ders putting the rayon, silk and thread in- 
dustries under the cotton textile code at 
their own request. He also gave General 
Johnson a permanent appointment as In- 
dustrial Administrator.+ General Johnson 
fixed his own salary at $6,000 per year. 

Meanwhile the possibility of a tempo- 
rary blanket code for all industry hung 
over Washington and the nation all last 
week. General Johnson felt that some 
such summary step was necessary to help 
purchasing power and consumption catch 
up with production and prevent a fresh 


*NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

*His original appointment 
days. 


RECOVERY 


was for only 30 


collapse. He drafted a 35-hour, $14-per. 
week sample but nowhere in the Recovery 
Act could his lawyers find authority to 
compel industries to accept such a set of 
regulations until they framed their own 
Over the week-end General Johnson pu 
up to the President a proposal for issuing 
such a temporary general code and follow. 
ing it up with a Wartime publicity cam. 
paign to induce all employers to subscribe 
voluntarily. 


FARMERS 

Plow-Under 

Two years ago the Federal Farm Board 
advised the South to plow under every 
third row of cotton to reduce the cro 
and lift price. The South loudly mocked 
the suggestion. Why not, it asked, plow 
under every third member of the Farm 
Board? 

Yet last week the South stood pledged 
to plow under nearly one-quarter of its 
standing cotton crop.* What had changed 


its mind was the fact that-the new Agr § 


cultural Adjustment Administration wa 
ready to reward its sacrifice with $100- 
000,000 in quick cash. 

To sign the South up to Domestic Al 
lotment required an intensive three-weet 
campaign by 120.000 local agents bum; 
ing through 16 States in their muddy 
Fords and Chevrolets. In return for de- 
stroying 25% or more of their crop. farn- 
ers were offered an average of $0.50 lor 
each acre taken out of production together 
with speculative options on Government 
cotton. A booming cotton market mate 
many a planter hesitate to accept. Pres: 
dent Roosevelt issued a patriotic apped 
to help along the A. A. A.’s drive. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace hal 
announced that his cotton plan would no 
go into effect unless at least 10,000.00 
acres were plowed under. Last week bt 
closed the campaign as a_ success alter 
700,000 owners of 9.000.000 acres hil 
promised to take them out of production 
That meant that some 3,500,000 bales «i 
growing cotton would go undergroun 
leaving the 1933 crop at less than 10.000: 
000 bales. In New York cotton futures 
crossed 12¢ per lb. 

To raise cash to pay the plow-unéer 
benefits Secretary Wallace figured as 10: 
lows: The June farm price of cotton ws 
8.7¢ per lb. whereas the pre-War averis 
was 12.7¢. He therefore decreed a 4% 
per lb. processing tax to be collected afte 
Aug. 1 from all spinners. Compensatilf 
taxes were also prepared for silk and ray 
to prevent a consumption shift to tho 
substitutes. A special tax will likewise 
imposed on cotton imports to equalil 
domestic and foreign production co 
A. A. A. officials could see no reason i" 
an immediate increase in cotton ¢ 
prices inasmuch as cotton mills had 
ready boosted their prices 30% last 
than the rise in the raw commodity 

With wheat and cotton out of the ¥ 
A. A. A. turned to corn and hogs as! 
next beneficiaries of Domestic Allotme 


‘ ae 

4 plow-under problem: Could mules, 
trained to walk only between the cotton ! 
be driven atop the beds to pull a plow there? 
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WORLD CONFERENCE 


No More Chatter! 

In London last week Sweden’s pert, 
petite Princess Ingrid thought she would 
have a look at the World Monetary & 
Economic Conference. She went to the 
brand new white stone edifice with im- 
posing classic columns which was built 
as London’s Geological Museum but con- 
verted just before completion to house the 
Conference (Time, June 19). Entering 
incognito, Her Royal Highness poked 
about. She found most of the committee 
rooms empty, a few bored statesmen argu- 
ing in others. Taken in tow by a Con- 
ference doorman she was led to what is 
eventually to be the Museum’s Great Hall 
of Fossils. ““This is the Conference, miss,” 
said the man respectfully. “Right there 
His Majesty the King stood when he 
opened this Conference of 66 nations.” 

Princess Ingrid saw only rows of empty 
seats and three charwomen dusting them 
off. “But where zs the Conference?” she 
cried. “Surely there is more to see than 
this!” 

Next day, as the Conference quietly dis- 
integrated rather than adjourned, there 
was even less to see. White-mustached 
Italian Finance Minister Guido Jung had 
hopped into a plane and gone back to 
Rome. Knife-featured French Finance 
Minister Georges Bonnet had caught a 
Channel boat for Paris, remarking politely 
not upon the fact that the Conference 
statesmen had almost completely dis- 
agreed, but instead that, “we have 
achieved a perfect comprehension of each 
others’ thoughts.” This comprehension 
had resulted in agreement on just one 
thing: the Conference, after holding a 
fnal plenary session at which speakers of 
al nations will spout on July 27, must 
then adjourn. As president of the Con- 
ference, Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald declared that the Conference 
will surely reconvene next October, but a 
majority of delegates felt unquestionably 
that it was dead. 

Pittman’s Plight. Who killed Cock 
Conference? Everyone except the U. S. 
delegation privately pinned this honor on 
President Roosevelt. His refusal to nego- 
liate either stabilization of currencies 
(Time, July 10) or even “steadying” of 
the dollar (Time, July 17) created an 
atmosphere in which the Conference con- 
cluded that it could not tackle its second 
great problem, reduction of tariffs. Rea- 
son: tariffs are expressed in money and so 
long as currencies are gyrating any agree- 
ments about tariffs would be merely hypo- 
thetical, being based on future monetary 
stability at levels now unguessable. 

Since no delegation wished to blame any 
other publicly for anything, last week was 
spent and the coming week was expected 
‘0 pass in committee debates on such in- 
hocuous topics as Senator Key Pittman’s 
‘lver resolution. “I’ve rewritten the draft 
it 15 times,” he confessed. “It is get- 
ling so I don’t recognize it any more. We 
may get somewhere—I hope we do—but 
Tm no bleating optimist any more!” 

e Cannot Participate!” With the 








chief Continental delegates mostly back on 
the Continent (where Germany’s blunt Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht said last week that the 
motto of future conferences ought to be 
“No More Chatter!’’) a real issue de- 
veloped in London between the Mother 
Country and her Dominions. 

From the day the Conference opened 
they had been pro-Roosevelt, without at 
times knowing precisely what that meant, 
except something active and exciting. As 
the President’s policy of forcing business 











NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN & WIFE 

“She has rejoiced . . 
guided ... warned... 
me to forget. 


encouraged... 
never allowed 


” 


recovery by means of a declining dollar, 
rising prices and an unprecedented public 
works program (see p. 9) had crystal- 
lized, so had Dominion sentiment—in the 
same mold. Led by Premier Richard Bed- 
ford Bennett of Canada the Dominions 
clamored at London last week for some 
devaluation of sterling, some encourage- 
ment from the British Government which 
would enable them to float loans for Do- 
minion public works in the London market. 

In the case of sterling, hawk-nosed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain continued to use his huge 
secret Exchange Equalization Fund to 
keep the pound pegged at a value of ap- 
proximately 85 gold standard French 
francs. As to public works, the Dominions 
were loftily put in their place by Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade Walter Runci- 
man. “We cannot participate in any such 
scheme,” he told a special meeting of the 
Conference’s Economic Committee, ‘and 
if we are asked to lend money for it the 
answer is in the negative.” 

With a British Empire deadlock as well 
as a world deadlock thus jamming the 
Conference last week, members: of the 
U. S. delegation booked passage home, and 
all delegates prepared innocuous speeches 
to be delivered at the face-saving plenary 
session July 27. Meanwhile Chancellor 


Chamberlain, feeling that he was getting a 


“bad press” in the Dominions and con- 
scious that his austere personality renders 
him unpopular overseas, unbent and pre- 
sented the Press with probably the first 
“human interest” statement he ever made 
in his life. It concerned Mrs. Chamber- 
lain who walks arm in arm with her hus- 
band nearly every day as he strides across 
St. James’s Park to his office. Awkwardly, 
with an affectionate squeeze of his wife’s 
arm, the Chancellor said, “She has shared 
all my plans. She has been privy to all 
my secrets and she has never Civulged one. 
She has rejoiced in my successes, she has 
encouraged me in my disappointments, she 
has guided me with her counsel, she has 
warned me off dangerous courses and she 
has never allowed me to forget that hu- 
manity underlies all politics. No politician 
could owe more to his helpmate than I do.” 

In Manhattan, utter Conference frustra- 
tion was reflected in the mood of Profes- 
sor Raymond Moley, President Roose- 
velt’s chief Brain-Truster, when he re- 
turned on the S. S. Manhattan last week. 
Cornered in the palm room, he answered 
most questions with, “I do not know”: 
others with, “Hey, Herbert!” or “Help, 
Herbert!” 

lromptly red-haired Herbert Bayard 
Swope, ebullient onetime executive editor 
of the New York World who accompanied 
Professor Moley to London, would leap 
to the rescue with offside chatter about, 
for example, New York’s onetime Mayor 
James J. Walker who is covering the Con- 
ference for Hearstpapers. “Jimmy Walker 
is working like a fool!” cried Companion 
Swope, covering one of Professor Moley’s 
retreats into silence. “He thinks he’s a 
real newspaper man!” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cannon Poaching 

Over the clipped lawn of Britain’s famed 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst where 
many a royal scion, British, Spanish, Asi- 
atic and Balkan has learned the difficult 
art of the “slow march,” 50 dim, sweating 
figures executed a strange maneuver one 
midnight last week. Symbols of R. M. C.’s 
134 years of crack officer-breeding are 
eight ponderous brass cannon whose snouts 
once faced the British at Waterloo, now 
yawn harmlessly on Sandhurst’s lawn. The 
so dim figures scuttled toward them like 
ants toward dead beetles. The raiders’ 
leader deployed his men, half a dozen to 
acannon. The 50 tugged, pushed, panted. 
When the maneuver was finished, two 
cannon stood on the rugby field, two on 
the shore of Sandhurst’s beautiful lake, 
one a mile up the road and three at the 
bottom of the lake. Then the anonymous 
50 vanished. 

Soon the night watchman discovered 
R. M. C.’s loss. In his nightshirt the Col- 
lege bugler turned out 470 G. C.’s (gentle- 
men cadets) in their nightshirts. An offi- 
cer barked out the rollcall. No cadet was 
missing, none showed marks of cannon- 
poaching. The 470 were sent back to bed. 
R. M. C. officers scratched their heads, re- 
flected that Broadmoor Asylum for crim 
inal lunatics is near Sandhurst 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


INDIA 
“Insulting Himself!” 


Up from the cot on which he nearly 
fasted to death (Time, May 22 et seq.) 
rose shriveled Mahatma Gandhi last week. 
With Mrs. Gandhi at his side he hobbled 
out of the palatial villa at Parnakuti, near 
Poona, loaned him for his fast by eccentric 
Lady Thackersey. Creeping into a motor 
car he was driven into Poona at a dusty 
50 m.p.h. to face the executive committee 
of his All-India National Congress Party. 

The committee was restive, if not re- 
bellious. Many of the Mahatma’s follow- 
ers feel that his fasts to impress Indians 
with the need of abolishing “untouch- 
ability” have left his more basic “civil 
disobedience” struggle against Britain far 
in the lurch. Since 1931, moreover, India 
has had a stern, strong-handed Viceroy— 
Canada’s onetime Governor General, the 
Earl of Willingdon. His police have 
hounded civil disobedients so hard that 
last week the Executive Committee was in 
a mood to give up. When Mr. Gandhi’s 
whizzing motor arrived they had before 
them a resolution to withdraw the whole 
civil disobedience struggle and seek a 
humble compromise with the British Raj. 

St. Gandhi showed that his fast has 
certainly not made him less mystical. He 
talked of supplanting “mass civil disobedi- 
ence” with a program of “individual civil 
disobedience.” Even his disciples were 
puzzled. They urged the Mahatma to 
make peace and petition Lord Willingdon 
to set free the thousands of Gandhite 
prisoners, some of whom have languished 
in Anglo-Indian jails for as much as two 
years. 

Seemingly the Mahatma felt his leader- 
ship challenged. Squatting down in the 
centre of the committee, he proceeded to 
mesmerize all present with a two-hour 
mystic plea that the All-India National 
Congress Party through its committee 
should once more abdicate and place all 
power of decision in the Mahatma’s hands. 
Before he began to speak such action 
seemed impossible. The committee knew 
that Viceroy Willingdon, a sahib of iron 
will, has refused to treat with either the 
Congress or with Mr. Gandhi until his 
followers formally abandon mass civil dis- 
obedience. Nonetheless the committee 
could not resist the Mahatma. By an 
overwhelming majority, they appointed 
Mr. Gandhi to treat with Lord Willingdon, 
resolved that mass civil disobedience shall 
continue until an “honorable settlement” 
is reached. They made the Mahatma sole 
judge of what sort of settlement would be 
“honorable.” 

Jubilant, Mr. Gandhi babbled, “If the 
Viceroy refuses this advance he will be 
insulting himself!” 

When the Mahatma telegraphed a re- 
quest for audience with Viscount Willing- 
don it was promptly refused, whereat he 
telegraphed a second request, exclaiming 
“T have packed my kit and am ready to go 
back to jail, but if the Viceroy will meet 
me face to face I can show him that the 
Conference attitude is calculated to pro- 
duce an honorable settlement.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Gift Courts 

To keep Northern Ireland loyal to King 
George’s Crown and cool toward ranting 
President Eamon de Valera in the (South- 
ern) Irish Free State, prudent Mother 
Britain is lavish with gifts. Last winter 
Belfast went wild when Edward of Wales 
arrived to open a $5,000,000 present, the 
massive Northern Ireland Parliament 
3uilding, located inconveniently far out 
of town on Stormont Hill (Time, Nov. 
28). Lest Republicans in the Free State 
become too irate, His Royal Highness’ 
speech was not broadcast. 

All such gifts are made under the Brit- 
ish Parliament’s Government of Ireland 
Act of 1920. Last week came another. 
Quietly at Belfast, because relations be- 
tween the Mother Country and the Free 
State are now very tense, there were 
opened last week the magnificent Royal 
Courts of Justice which involved a pres- 
ent to Northern Ireland of more than 
$2,000,000. 


FRANCE 
“King of the Sea” 

Frenchmen, girding themselves to de- 
fend their franc and keep it on gold, feel 
they have need of every weapon. They 
know that they possess Western Europe’s 
most potent army. Last week their Navy 
Minister, pompous Georges Leygues, drew 
deafening Paris cheers with a speech which 
made British naval experts chuckle. 

“The French Navy is second to none!” 
crowed Minister Leygues. “It can com- 
pete at present with the most powerful 
foreign navy. ... As regards cruisers we 
shall soon have the Dunkerque, which for- 
eign admiralties agree already must be 
considered the world’s most powerful cap- 
ital ship. .. . Whether it be in mine layers, 
mine sweepers, submarines, light or heavy 
cruisers we possess ships equal if not 
superior to those of Britain, America or 
Japan. . The Dunkerque will be a 
veritable King of the Sea!” 

Clearly Minister Leygues, after all only 
a landlubber, had let his imagination run 
riot. When Germany startled the world 
with her “pocket battleships,” none of 
which mounts more than an II-in. gun 
(Time, June 1, 1931). France retorted 
by laying down the “super-cruiser” Dun- 
kerque which is expected to take the line 
next year. Mounting 13.2-in. guns and 
with a speed several knots faster than 
Germany’s “pocket battleships,” the 
Dunkerque is perhaps the most efficient 
and potentially destructive war boat in 
the world. France also possesses a high 
proportion of new submarines and super- 
speed destrovers. But the French Navy, 
as every French naval expert knows, is no 
match for any one of the world’s “Big 
Three” navies, so rashly disparaged by 
Landlubber Leygues. 

Nimbly last week in the China Sea the 
French dispatch boats Alerte and Astro- 
labe planted the French flag on five minute 
islands midway between Indo China and 
the Philippines which the French Foreign 


Office declared to be “previously wp. 
claimed by any nation.” A_ few placid 
Chinese, fishing from the islands for ty. 
tles, did not dispute the French seizure 
Three years ago France acquired by sini- 
lar means and has since held Tempeg 
Island, also in the China Sea. 


GERMANY 


Evolution After Revolution 


For the first time since Jan. 30, the date 
on which Adolf Hitler sprang alarmingly 
to power, Germany’s leading bankers and 
industrialists chomped their five meals 4 
day last week with perfect peace of mind 
It seemed that Chancellor Hitler’s Naz 
(‘National Socialist”) regime was turnin 
away as fast as its leaders dared from 
Socialistic schemes which formed at firs 
one of their great electioneering points 
Fortnight ago Herr Hitler began the tum 
by declaring, “We must not depose : 
businessman if he is efficient just becaus 
he is not yet a Nazi. Our program 

. does not oblige us to upset even: 
thing like fools!” Last week came action 
to set top side up the hundreds of German 
businesses which have been upset by fore- 
ing into their executive offices Nazi busy 
bodies, called “commissars,”’ with unspec- 
fied authority. 

Some commissars have actually calledin 
brown-shirted Storm Troops to oust bus: 
ness leaders who too strongly resisted Nad 
dictation. Last week such interference was 
classed legally as “kidnapping” in a drastic 
decree issued by Prussian Minister of Jus 
tice Dr. Hans Kerrl who promised to pu- 
ish offenders without mercy. “Force of 
threats” against business executives wer 
expressly barred by Dr. Kerrl and he 
branded many Nazi commissioners 4% 
“saboteurs and provocateurs” who will k 
brought before special courts and face 
“not only imprisonment but even the 
death penalty.” 

All this proved the exceeding wisdom 
Germany’s great iron & steel mongering 
House of Krupp, now headed by Berth 
Krupp’s husband, Dr. Gustav Krupp vol 
Bohlen und Halbach. In his own vas 
organization Dr. Krupp von Bohlen is! 
high-collared martinet, but in dealing wit 
raw statesmen of the new regime he his 
proved an ingratiating fellow. Less tht 
three months ago he, as president of th 
Federation of German Industries, beat 
strategic retreat by putting it under Nw 
auspices. Last week he fairly bubble 
optimism as members of the Federatic! 
received official notice canceling previdt' 
orders that they must prepare to pool the! 
plants in a Hitler “corporate state.” Ar 
other victory for Dr. Krupp von Boble! 
was the ousting from the ministries of ect 
nomics and industry last week of ti 
Nazis supposed to be rabidly Socialist! 
Otto Wagner and Alfred Miiller. Fina!) 
all talk of a “Second Revolution” amo 
Nazi radicals was vigorously spiked ® 
Minister of Interior Dr. Wilhelm Frick! 
a circular letter to the Statthalters (Hitle 
appointed “Viceroys” of all the Germ 
states). 

“The victorious German revolution hi 
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’ 


entered upon a stage of evolution,” wrote 
Dr. Frick. ‘That means normal, legal, 
constructive work. This task must be 
griously endangered if there is a continu- 
ance of revolution or talk of a second 
revolution. Whosoever talks of such must 
understand he is thereby revolting against 
his leader and will be dealt with accord- 
ingly... . From now on power rests with 
the Government and with the Government 
alone!” 

Sure, perhaps prematurely, that German 
business is really going to be largely let 
alone by the Nazi State, Dr. Gustav 
Krupp von Bohlen lent eager aid to a Nazi 
press campaign which sought to pretend 
last week that such interference had never 
existed. Speaking at Hamburg he recalled 
that one of his great grandfathers, Briga- 
der General Henry Bohlen of Philadel- 
phia, died during the Civil War near 
Kelly's Ford on the Rappahannock. “I 
appeal,” cried Gustav Krupp von Bohlen, 
‘for American understanding—sympa- 
thetic understanding—of Germany!” 

Soon afterward Chancellor Hitler placed 
the Fatherland’s great industrialists on his 
tight hand last week. He created and at- 
tached to his Cabinet an advisory Eco- 
nomic Council on which Munitions Ty- 
coon Krupp von Bohlen will rub elbows 
with Electric Tycoon Carl Friedrich von 
Siemens and Steel Tycoon Fritz Thyssen. 
This was all very well for German business 
with a big “B” but in politics the Cabinet 
proceeded to carry on with arbitrary vio- 
lence. 

Thirty laws were decreed at a single 
Cabinet sitting between 11 a. m. and mid- 
night. Mainly these were aimed at “hostile 
and disloyal” Germans, particularly those 
who have fled the country, mostly Jews, 
Communists and Socialists. By a stroke 
of the Chancellor’s pen the Cabinet seized 
power to deprive all such persons of Ger- 
man citizenship and confiscate their prop- 
erty. “What we shall take from the Jews,” 
grinned an indiscreet Treasury official, 
‘will be a big help in balancing the budg- 
et. 

Even before the Cabinet decrees passed, 
uniformed Prussian police pounced last 
week on five relatives of pouchy-eyed old 
Philipp Scheidemann, the Socialist who 
proclaimed the German Republic in 1918, 
vrved as its first Chancellor and recently 
fed to Czechoslovakia. On no charge 
whatever the five relatives were locked up 
ina Nazi prison camp. Refusing to reveal 
thir names, police said their sex was “‘pre- 
dominantly male.” They will be held, it 
was explained, because Herr Scheidemann 
tteently wrote an article for the New York 
times in which he asked: “Will the world 
tolerate in the centre of Europe the domi- 
tation of political adventurers and crimi- 
uls who trample under foot law, right. 
at and science, and play with incendiary 
torches around a powder keg? No! A 
thousand times no! It must be the task 
ot the entire civilized world to paralyze 
these adventurers. That this may not ex- 
dude a bloody war is self evident!” 

This last sentence the Nazi Press called 
‘treasonable incitement to other nations 
‘0 make war on Germany. In Prague 
broken old Philipp Scheidemann declared 


that he had never written treason. He 
blamed his translator. He appealed to high 
heaven but he failed to get his five com- 
pletely innocent relatives out of their 
barbed-wire prison camp. 

In Berlin sword-handy Ludwig Diels, 
Chief of the Prussia Police who now have 
12,000 Germans behind barbed wire, said 
last week that he has accepted from promi- 
nent prisoners eleven challenges to rapier 


Dr. Gustav Krupp von BOHLEN 


He revived his Philadelphian 
great-grand father. 


duels, six to sabre duels and one to a pistol 
duel “unto death.” The pistol challenger 
is Prisoner Max von Prittwitz, a relative 
of Germany’s onetime Ambassador to the 
U. S. Baron Friedrich von Prittwitz und 
Gaffron. “I think it is amusing for a po- 
lice chief to accept challenges from men 
he is forced to arrest,” chuckled Chief 
Diels. “I love to fight. There’s no 
grander feeling than beating your man in 
a fair fight. I shall fight them all! As 
to the pistol duel ‘unto death’—well, that’s 
fate!” 


“Spiritual Nation” 

Nazi and non-Nazi leaders of Ger- 
many’s 40,000,000 Protestants moved last 
week to settle their quarrels by a church 
plebiscite July 23. Urged by Catholic 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler to get together 
they drafted a Constitution. It was 
promptly approved by the Cabinet and if 
ratified by plebiscite will unite the Father- 
land’s numerous Protestant sects for the 
first time as “The Evangelical Church of 
the German Nation.” 

Nazi newsorgans promptly claimed that 
this ‘spiritual nation” will not stop at 
the frontiers of the Reich. “After the 
Constitution of the Evangelical Church of 
the German Nation has been acknowl- 
edged,” crowed the Nazi Kreuz Zeitung, 
“the Evangelical Church of Austria will 
belong to it and the Evangelical churches 
of Transylvania, Jugoslavia, the Baltic 
regions and lands across the sea will be 
able to conclude working agreements with 
this really German Evangelical Church!” 


RUSSIA 
Soup Sabotage 


Moscow had a villain last week and his 
name was Oshkin Mikkhail. He was 20 
times worse than a murderer. In fact a 
charge that he and an accomplice had once 
murdered a young Communist went al- 
most unnoticed. To thousands of work- 
ers who go reluctantly for their meals to 
the Moscow Restaurant Trust the issue 
was: who has been putting hair into their 
cabbage soup, leaving bits of metal in their 
meat balls, giving them sugar with sand 
in it? 

The State said that Oshkin was the man. 
With a whoop one of Moscow’s swiftest 
propaganda trials was on. It lasted five 
days, all devoted to accusation & proof. 
“The defense,” cried the defense attorney, 
“is unable to offer any defense!” 

By the time the State got through Osh- 
kin had put into the sugar not only sand 
but powdered glass. He and his eleven ac- 
complices, allegedly ‘“Tsarists & kulaks at 
heart,” were charged with “holding back 
fresh meat and vegetables until they 
spoiled” and generally conspiring to give 
the Moscow Restaurant Trust an evil, 
stinking name. 

After five days five culprits, including 
Soup Saboteur Oshkin Mikkhail, were 
sentenced to “the highest form of social 
protection—death by shooting.” Six ac- 
complices got prison terms of from 18 
months to eight years, one was acquitted. 

Russia faced a grave food shortage last 
winter at the time Oshkin was supposed 
to have been most active. The food sup- 
ply in all large Russian cities is better now. 
Since Soviet executions take place in com- 
plete secrecy Moscow will doubtless never 
know whether its five scapegoat cooks are 
shot or not. 


PORTUGAL 
President & Professor 

In Lisbon scholarly Professor Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar has been the “Brain 
Trust” of President Antonio Oscar de 
Fragoso Carmona for six years. The Pres- 
ident, a rough cavalry general with an 
intuitive knack of nipping revolutions, 
calls his regime pleasantly a “Dictatorship 
without a Dictator.” Last July the Pro- 
fessor, long Finance Minister, was pro- 
moted to Premier. Together he and Pres- 
ident Carmona have issued many queer 
but wise decrees. In more prosperous 
times they clapped terrific taxes on Portu- 
guese industry, built up a strong Treasury 
reserve. Recently finding that bus com- 
petition was injuring the State Railways, 
the President was prompted to issue a 
characteristic decree. Bus rates hereafter 
must be 15% more than the corresponding 
third-class railway fare. 

Last week President and Professor in- 
dulged in a pardonable boast. For the 
fifth consecutive year, they announced, 
the budget of Portugal proper shows a 
surplus and so do the budgets of Por- 
tugal’s colonies. As a great surprise and 
respite for Portuguese businessmen, the 
Government announced a 10% tax cut on 
buildings of all kinds. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Bat’a Pantheon 

Next to Henry and Edsel Ford, the 
Czechoslovak family of Bata (pro- 
nounced Bahtya) continue to be the 
world’s most vigorous “Fordizers.” Fifty- 
seven years ago the spouse of a poor 
cobbler in Zlin bore Thomas Bat’a. In a 
heroic life of mechanized striving he made 
Zlin the “Shoe Capital” of Europe. Be- 
cause, like Henry Ford, he profoundly mis- 
trusted financiers, Thomas Bat’a -took 
fanatical care to remain the First Working 
Partner in a partnership which embraced 
all his employes. No one outside the part- 
nership may own Bat’a stock. In Zlin the 
Bat’a newspaper is the only newspaper. 
One year ago the  super-paternalistic, 
super-mechanized Bat’a works were put to 
a supreme test to which last week Zlin 
paid triumphant tribute. 

Thomas Bat’a had been up half the 
night at Zlin working over a big shoe con- 
tract he hoped to close in Switzerland. 
The day dawned murky, with fog blotting 
out tall Bat’a chimneys. Twice the pilot 
of the Bat’a private plane, an ace pilot 
who had flown Thomas Bat’a successfully 
around India and back, refused to take 
off for Switzerland. Finally the First 
Working Partner climbed up beside his 
ace, ordered, “We must start!” 

The engine roared. Thundering across 
the perfectly smooth Bat’a airfield the 
plane began to lift, vanished into the fog 
and then inexplicably crashed. Both the 
pilot and Thomas Bat’a were killed. They 
were buried near each other in a nearby 
woodland cemetery. Last week at the 
exact moment of the crash, the House of 
Bat’a’s 25,000 working partners gathered 
not to mourn but to dedicate. On a hill 
opposite the sprawling shoe works rises a 
brand new, two-story, ferroconcrete Bat’a 
Pantheon. Not a tomb—for the First 
Working Partner would never have wished 
that—the Pantheon is a mechanistic mu- 
seum to Thomas Bat’a. Exhibits begin 
with the crude hand tools he used in learn- 
ing his trade as a shoemaker’s apprentice. 
Next come samples of the increasingly 
Fordized shoe machinery which enable 
Bat’a shoes to beat competitors’ prices 
from Calcutta to Chicago. Finally the air- 
plane in which Thomas Bat’a died hangs, 
carefully reconstructed, in his mechanistic 
Pantheon. 

Years before he died Thomas Bat’a, 
prompted by some obscure premonition, 
said to his Directors, “If I should die I 
expect you to stand by the works for one 
year. Then, if you are unable to con- 
tinue without me, you are free to do what 
you like.” 

Thomas was succeeded by his step- 
brother Jan Bat’a, tall, broad and with an 
aggressively cleft chin. Jan last week had 
done more than stand by the works for 
one year. Battling with amazing vigor 
against Depression, he had actually in- 
creased the Bat’a force of working part- 
ners and had expanded the company’s 
outlets throughout the entire Far East. 

“Tt’s a shame that 30.000.000 Indians 
don’t wear shoes!” was the way Thomas 
Bat’a put it before he died. Surprisingly 


soon afterward the steamer Morava, 
owned by the House of Bat’a, docked at 
Bombay with 1.000,000 pairs of Bat’a 
shoes and machinery for starting a Bat’a 
plant at Konnagar, Bengal, which is now in 
full production. The Morava sailed com- 
pletely around India, stocking more than 
200 shoe stores which Bat’a working part- 
ners opened and staffed within recent 
years. 

This year the first Bat’a-owned shoe 
store was opened in Shanghai with a chal- 
lenge: “We propose to establish the first 
up-to-date chain store system ever at- 
tempted in China.” Open or opening 











Jan Bat’a 
He is chaining the East. 


shortly are two Bat’a stores in Nanking, 
two in Foochow, two in Ningpo, one each 
in Chefoo, Soochow and Weihaiwei. Last 
week strapping, cleft-chinned Jan Bat’a 
could point to 50 chain stores operating in 
Java, 15 in the Straits Settlements, three 
in Saigon. Deliberately, according to U. S. 
consular reports, these stores are going 
after “not the trade of foreigners and the 
upper classes, but that of low-class natives 
still unused to shoes.” 

Meanwhile what of Son Tommy Bat’a? 
At the funeral of Father Thomas last year 
Uncle Jan and all the working Bat’a part- 
ners took a solemn vow “in the presence 
of our dead chief to uphold his ideals: 
service to customers through cheap shoe 
production and service to fellow workers 
through high wages!” On the bier was 
laid a bunch of white roses from Thomas 
Bat’a’s son with the inscription: “I prom- 
ise. Tommy.” 

Tommy has kept his promise like the 
crown prince of shoedom that he is. He 
lives with his mother and drinks quantities 
of milk. Aged 19, he has escaped most 
formal schooling and examinations but 
passed the Czechoslovakian Government’s 
test for the certificate of “master cobbler.” 
After a trip to the Bat’a shoe outposts in 
Africa and apprenticeship in Bat’a facto- 
ries in Switzerland and Germany Tommy 
is working through the plant at Zlin, de- 


partment by department. Now & then he 
makes a night of it with Bat’a workers 
at their club, an ancient castle left by 
Thomas Bat’a with the stipulation that 
“on these premises alcohol in any form 
shall never be served.” 


SPAIN 


Farewell to Peacocks 


In times past the Phoenicians, Car. 
thaginians, Greeks, Romans, Vandals, 
Moors and Spaniards have overrun the 
Island of Mallorca, “Pearl of the Mediter- 
ranean” off the coast of Spain. Their 
admixed descendants, the Mallorcans, have 
very black, sunken eyes, a strangely dis- 
sipated look. They lazily raise silk worms, 
goats, oranges, olives, almonds. 

Years ago Mallorca was discovered by 
a few Britishers who like to dress for din- 
ner in semi-tropical climates. They en- 
couraged Mallorcans to keep prices amaz- 
ingly low ($1 a day for hotel room & 
meals). They swam staidly in the little 
blue bays, played tennis at the Royal 
Lawn Tennis Club, in El] Terreno, swank 
suburb of medieval Palma. But in 1931 
the peseta sank to a new low and a new 
horde overran Mallorca: U. S. hard 
drinkers who wanted to live like charac- 
ters in a novel by Ernest Hemingway. 
They set up their own bars in Mallorca’ 
famed caves. They started a fad of im: 
tating a peacock’s screech, slept all day, 
screeched like peacocks all night. Tourist 
prices began to skid upward. Travel pub- 
licity brought new thousands of law-abid- 
ing U. S. tourists, many of whom stayed 
to open their own shops, restaurants, 
travel bureaus and pensions. 


Last year it occurred to the Mallorca 
police that there were “too many Ameri- 
cans” in Mallorca. They arrested U. S$. 
Writer Robert Macalmon and Negro 
Tenor Roland Hayes for defying a local 
ordinance against boarding the daily boat 
to Barcelona to say good-by to friends. 
On the technical charge of not registering 
passports they arrested a U. S. woman who 
produces little plays in Palma, a man who 
edits a little U. S. newspaper. Still new 
waves of Americans swept over Mallorca. 

Last month U. S. President Rutherford 
B. Hayes’s Grandnephew Rutherford Ful- 
lerton, a retired businessman from Colun- 
bus, Ohio, invited two young U. S. artists 
and the wife of one of them to a game 
ping-pong and a round of brandy at the 
Hotel Mediterraneo in El Terreno. They 
were all feeling fine when the artist’s wile, 
Mrs. Clinton Benedict Lockwood, heard 
sounds of a row between the doorman and 
a drunk. She went to pacify him whil 
the doorman left to get help. He returned 
with a big stranger, dressed in an oper 
bouffe green and yellow uniform, carrying 
a rifle in a yellow leather sling. He was‘ 
member of Spain’s famed Guardia Civil, 
crack police corps on whose goodwill 
largely depends the survival of the Spat 
ish Republic. The Guardia Civil trains its 
picked men to have an exaggerated sens 
of personal dignity, backs them up in it 
The Spanish Government backs the Guai- 
dia Civil. But to the merrymakers in the 
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H. W. Zinsmaster, President Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, witnessing the Goodyear Supertwist Test 
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‘Look at THAT! 


No wonder our trucks 
are on GOODYEARS!”’ 


COoOLLeGcEe 


ae COTTON CORDS...They look 
alike... but see how differently 


they act when put in the little torture 
machine! 

The cords are hooked up, the crank 
isturned, the cords are stretched. And 
then relaxed. SEE? The cord used in 
most competitive tires does not re- 
bound after stretching. It droops— 
licked, and knows it. But the Super: 
Wwist Cord, used in Goodyear Tires, 
isso full of life that it rises right back. 

0.K. Crank again. PING! goes the 
other cord — broken, finished. But 
there’s the Goodyear Supertwist Cord 
—stretching, stretching, s-t-r-e-t-e-h- 
in-g—up to 61% farther. 


The Zinsmaster Baking Co., op- 
erating fleets in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth-Superior and 
Hibbing, has tried out 23 makes 
of tires in comparison with 
Goodyears. Result—now chang- 
ing to 100% Goodyear, Reason 
— best mileage, longest wear, 
lowest cost per mile, 


Arthur Randall, Goodyear ee 
Dealer, demonstrating. 7 


No wonder Mr. Zinsmaster popped 
out his “Look at THAT!” 

The life of a tire depends upon these 
inner cords. If they sag and break 
under the strain and heat of 25,000 
stretchings an hour on the road, they 
are through. But Supertwist Cord, 
with which Goodyears are bodied, 
gives you double protection against 
It stretches and relaxes 
without breaking—and the rubber of 
every ply, in which the cords are im- 
bedded, is specially treated to resist 
heat. Hence you get more miles and 


blowouts: 


lowest cost miles in Goodyear AIll- 
Weather Balloons. 


You can’t see the inside of a tire. 
But you CAN see the Supertwist Test 
that makes everything plain. Where? 
At any Goodyear Dealer’s. It takes 
three minutes. Even if you have only 
one truck, what you'll learn ought to 
be worth at least a hundred dollars a 
minute. 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





neArLy A PINT 


OF RICH BEEF SOUP 
STOCK IN EACH CAN 


“Give me back double what 


I paid. I don’t like your soup!” 


just like soup you make at home. We 


BUT SHE WAS 
ONE IN 10,000 


Once there was a chef who made 
a new vegetable soup. So good that 


his company risked this startling 
offer! “DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK if you don’t call this soup the 
best you ever bought!” 

How many women tried it? More 
than 3,000,000! How many wrote 
for their money back doubled? ONE 


in TEN THOUSAND! And what is 


this soup? Hormel Vegetable! 
Hormel Vegetable Soup is cooked 


ty For the first time...a real French Onion Soup... by Hormel 


eee 
ee 


VEceE TaBLe 


simmer good prime beef until a rich 
stock is made. Nearly a pint of this 


stock is poured into a can. Then we 
15 kinds! 


And we seal the can and cook the 


drop in crisp vegetables 


soup right in it—so not a whiff of 
flavor can escape. That’s the can that 
comes to you—the very kettle the 
soup was cooked in. 

Doesn’t your mouth water to taste 
this soup? Relish spoonful after 
spoonful of its richly blended stock 
—enjoy the fresh taste of its crisp 
vegetables. Why not today—for lunch? 
Tonight—for dinner? Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn. 
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Hotel Mediterraneo the green and yellow 
man was just a po.iceman. 

Mrs. Lockwood “remonstrated” with 
him to let the drunk alone. The drunk 
caterwauled. The guardsman knocked the 
drunk down, broke his eyeglasses. Mr, 
Lockwood rushed up. The guardsman 
spanked Mrs. Lockwood with the flat of 
his sabre. Husband Lockwood punched 
the guardsman’s eye. More green and 
yellow men appeared, took the five to 
Palma’s jail in the ruins of a medieval 
monastery. Charge: the military offense 
of assaulting a Civil Guard. Minimum 
penalty if convicted by a military court: 
five years. Two of the five prisoners, in- 
cluding Rutherford Fullerton, were held 
only as witnesses. 

To the five’s succor came the new U. §, 
Ambassador to Spain, Claude Gernade 
Bowers, on his first Ambassadorial chore, 
He appealed thrice to Foreign Minister 
Fernando de los Rios on grounds of 
“common justice,” pointing out that the 
crime, technically grave, was a joke. He 
protested to the War Department. He was 
told the charges were in the hands of a 
military auditor who promised to act 
quickly. Then Ambassador Bowers asked 
for the five’s release on bail. Denied, he 
appealed directly to Spain’s Premier 
Manuel Azana. Last week, a month anda 
half after the evening at the Hotel Medi- 
terraneo, he had gotten no answer. 

U. S. newspapers demanded that the 
U. S. Government protect its citizens from 
such “abuse,” call for a speedy and rea 
sonable trial. They printed a story that 
Mrs. Lockwoed was hysterical from con 
finement with an insane Maliorcan woman. 
Meanwhile in Palma, Mrs. Lockwood was 
studying Spanish and practicing on the 
‘cello, the men were playing handball in 
the prison yard, “Having a grand time. X 
marks our room.” They were allowed to 
have food sent from outside, to bathe in 
the tin washtub of the watchman’s wile. 
At night they could hear an occasional pea- 
cock screeching in the distance. 

Mallorcans, remembering the _ peaceful 
days before the Americans came, siM- 
mered for stiff sentences for the five 
prisoners. The simmer came to a boil las 
week when they read partial translations 
of an article on Mallorca in the U.$ 
smartchart American Mercury by U. %. 
Journalist Theodore Pratt. It called the 
mountains “bare,” the climate ‘“a drizzly, 
chilly disappointment,” the roads “dusty 
holes,” the cooking “inferior,” the wine 
unpalatable, the big city Palma “squa'id 
sunless, damp,” the natives pig-headed, di 
honest, “among the cruelest to an‘mals 
extant in the civilized world,” ‘malicious 
sadists,” “‘illiterate,” lazy and contrary. 
“Respectable married fishermen sneak 0! 
into the bushes with any young native s! 
inclined that way... . A lively busines 
was being carried on in the smuggling 0 
cocaine.” 

Mallorcans know Mr. Pratt well as # 
Sandalio because of his likeness to 4 
Spanish film actor. One night last week 
mob of 300 Mallorcans went to call 0 
him at his villa in Puerto Pollensa. The! 
threatened to lynch him if he continue 
his “criticisms of Mallorcan life an 
morals.” The Guardia Civil shooed the 
mob away. Next day the publishers 0! 
the English language newspaper, the Palm 
Post, were ordered to move out. 
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CHINA 
“Greater Shanghav”’ 


In the billion-dollar Japanese holocaust 
at Shanghai (Time, Feb. 1, 1932 et seq.) 
gveral million dollars worth of damage 
was done by Japanese bombing planes. 
Ifand when they ever return, China hopes 
to be ready with a hot reception. Lately 
73,000 Slant-eyed Shanghai patriots 
cheered a zipping U. S. Curtiss Hawk 
combat plane just right for shooting down 
bombers. While they gasped and squealed, 
the 700-h.p. ship tore around Shanghai at 
20 m.p.h., dived at 350 m.p.h. to anni- 
hilate an imaginary bomber and flattened 
out with a roar like 47 Chinese dragons 
just above the head of Mayor Wu Te- 
chen of Greater Shanghai. 

When the Hawk was finally landed by 
Major James H. (“Jimmy”) Doolittle, 
Chinese swarmed around to pat it and the 
ship was christened Greater Shanghai by 
Mayor Wu’s beaming wife. Soon 36 
Hawks, costing $1,000,000, were ordered 
by the Chinese Government. The first 
ships left the U. S. this week. 

“Our biggest order this year!” grinned 
Curtiss Vice President T. P. Wright. “The 
Hawks we are sending to China will be 
single seaters having the same type of 
nine-cylinder engine being used by Col. 
Lindbergh on his present flight. . . . We 
sold 24 Hawks to the Turkish Government 
ist fall and several are in service in South 
America.” 

Last August 16 U. S. flyers began train- 
ing Chinese pilots at Shanghai. Later the 
school was moved to Hangchow “to be out 
of range of foreign warships.” Ostensibly 
ill China’s new Hawks will be Chinese 
piloted in any fighting which may take 
place. During the Shanghai battle at 
kast one .U. S. pilot, handsome Robert 
Short of Tacoma, Wash., took up a lone 
Boeing against six Japanese combat 
planes, killed one Japanese pilot and was 
shot down to death in flames (Time, 
May 2, 1932). 


JAPAN-CHINA 


Private Slice 

In the precarious hush of the truce be- 
ween Japan and the Nanking Govern- 
ment (Time, June 5), a small, discordant 
(amor was heard last week far to the 
north in Chahar Province. It was the pri- 
vate war of “Christian General” Feng Yu- 
hsiang, ostensibly to drive the Japanese 
‘ingle-handed out of China’s “lost prov- 
inces. 

As other Chinese generals bickered 
about demobilizing their huge idle armies, 
Opportunist Feng saw a chance to carve 
Out a little State of his own. Last fort- 
tight he sent his well-paid, well-drilled 
(feops against the walls of Dolonor in 
southeast Chahar, held by Manchukuan 
itegulars and two brigades of Japanese 
regulars. Four times they were thrown 
tack, once demoralized by bombs from 
ven Japanese planes. Last week, on the 
llth assault. Feng’s men made a breach in 
the walls, swept the Manchukuan and 
Japanese troops across the city and out the 
fast gate. Japanese, unfamiliar with vic- 
lorious Chinese, charged the city garrison’s 
seneral with having sold out. 
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THIS CRUISE 
HAS 


EVERYTHING! 


INDIA... one of 24 coun 
tries on this year’s itiner- 
ary. Via Penang (Angkor 
Wat), Boroboedoer, 
BALI. Days, instead of 


hours, ininteresting ports. 


ay $s ee ® - 
pte eke IIR aL 


JAPAN in cherry blossom 
time, Mediterranean at 
height of season. India 
inthe cool season.. .Em- 
press of Britain World 
Cruise is perfectly timed! 


OFFICE IN HONG KONG .. 
far-off link in Canadian 
Pacific’s chain of 179 
agencies...reminderthat 
this is the ‘* World's 
Greatest Travel System.” 


130 days... 33 ports 
including BALI. 
Ship cruise only, 
from $1600. Apart- 
ments, with bath, 
from $3200. Shore 
excu rsions at moder- 
ate prices; complete 
standard pro- 
gramme, $500. 


“IT WAS 
OUR DAUGHTER’S 


| graduation 
; present” 


@ “Our trip was a present to ovr daughter on her graduation 
from college. She had a marvellous time with the young 
tennis-playing crowd. And there was plenty of dancing, and 
parties in private suites . . . ‘cabining,’ we called it... and 
everybody on the staff was so pleasant and kind. 

“Such a nice passenger-list, too. Especially the charming 
English and Continental people who joined the ‘Empress’ on 
the Riviera. 

“TI never had so much freedom on a ship before. There 
wasn’t a bit of the feeling of being held down by rules. 

“T am planning another but different cruise with an English 
lady I met on the ship, and we are tabulating the advantages 
of different cruises now. But we made the mistake of begin- 
ning at the top, and I am afraid we are going to be disap- 
pointed, for I really don’t think any other cruise could be as 
pleasant as the World Cruise on the Empress of Britain.’ 

Why not meet new people. ..see new things... on this 
1934 World Cruise? Get ship’s plan, itinerary, fare schedule 
...from Canadan Pacific: New York: 344 Madison Avenue... Atlanta 
C. & S. National Bank Bldg... Boston; 405 Boylston Street... Buffalo: 160 
Pearl Street... Chicago:71 E. Jackson Blvd... Cincinnati:201 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg... Cleveland:1010 Chester Avenue... Detroit: 1231 Washington 
Blvd... Los Angeles:621 S. Grand Avenue. .. Minneapolis: 611 Second Ave- 
nue South... Philade/phia: 1500 Locust Street... Pittsburgh : 338 Sixth Ave- 
nue... Portland (Ore.): 626 S. W. Broadway... San Francisco: 152 Geary 


Strect... Seatt/e: 1320 Fourth Avenue...St. Louis: 412 Locust Street... 
Washington: 14th and New York Ave.... Montreal: 201 St. JamesSt., Wesc 


OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


FROM NEW YORK JAN, 4, 1934 


Empress of Britain at night in harbor at Yokohama 


Evwpress«Britain 


WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





AERONAUTICS 


Viva Balbo! 


The moment for which most of Italy 
and most of Chicago had long planned, oc- 
curred at 5:45 o'clock on a bright Satur- 
day afternoon. It seemed as if everyone 
in Chicago had turned out. The lake front 
and the Century of Progress grounds were 
jammed with crowds centring in a tight 
mass at Navy Pier and trailing for miles 
along the shore. In front of the pier a 
square expanse of water was kept severely 
clear by patrol boats. Against its bounda- 
ries pressed a cluster of excursion boats, 
vachts, freighters, runabouts, canoes. 
Everywhere on shore the red, white & 
green of Italy fluttered overhead. Ped- 
dlers hawked pictures of Benito Mussolini, 
of King Victor Emanuel, of Italo Balbo. 





International 
GENERAL ITALO BALBO 


Even Sergeant Quintavalle was 
“Present !” 


Now & then a full throated “Viva Jtalia,” 
or “Viva Balbo” burst from the mobs. 
Such was the scene at 5:45 p. m. when a 
youth with binoculars trained on the cur- 
tain of smoke over Gary, at the lake’s 
southern tip, shouted: “Here they come!” 
In another moment everyone was telling 
his neighbor—‘“here they come’—and 
pointing to a group of black specks emerg- 
ing from the haze of Gary. A faraway 
hum grew louder as the specks separated 
into a dozen tiny winged forms, arranged 
in neat spearheads of threes, with smaller 
winged objects above them. Half mile be- 
hind came another dozen. The crowds 
went wild with joy; Italians among them 
nearly burst. Here was General Balbo’s 
armada of seaplanes at the glorious end of 
a glorious flight, 6,100 mi. from Italy. 
North along the lake front in a deafen- 
ing roar of 40,000 h. p. swept the armada 
beneath its convoy of 42 Army planes 
from Selfridge Field. It paraded past the 
Century of Progress, past Navy Pier where 
the alert Italian pilots carefully gauged the 
area where they were to alight. A mile or 
so uptown, then back again to land into the 
wind. While the others wheeled about in 
the sky, maneuvering for position, down 


TIME 





swooped the first triad. Everyone knew 
that the leading ship, marked by a big 
black star and the legend I-BALB carried 
General Balbo himself and Italian Ambas- 
sador Augusto Rosso who had been taken 
aboard as a passenger at Montreal. To 
right & left and respectfully to the rear, 
the flanking ships skimmed the water at 
the same moment, and all taxied past the 
official welcoming post to an ear-splitting 
salute of sirens, boat whistles, bells, and 
the hoarse shouts of thousands. For the 
next half-hour it was a continuous per- 
formance. Three more successive triads 
completed the first stormo of the squad- 
ron. Then came the twelve planes of the 
second stormo, their wings bearing white 
and green markings. Meanwhile, adding 
thrill to thrill, the U. S. escort planes pa- 
raded above the lake in a vertical forma- 
tion spelling “ITALIA.” 

Another hour passed before the last ship 
was moored to her buoy and General 
Balbo, who had changed from flying suit 
to braided khaki uniform & cap, and carry- 
ing gloves & stick, stepped from the thick 
wing of his ship into a small boat. He was 
whisked to the official reception boat, the 
Naval Militia training ship Wilmette at 
Navy Pier, to be handshaken by Governor 
Horner, Chicago’s Mayor Kelly and Pres- 
ident Rufus Cutler Dawes of the Fair. 
After complaining that two sailboats had 
nearly fouled his seaplane in landing, 
General Balbo turned himself and his 95 
officers & crew over to a dizzy round of en- 
tertainment. The first night some 60 
smart Chicago matrons gathered at 8:30 
to have dinner with the flyers at the 
Saddle & Cycle Club, waited with varying 
degrees of patience until 12:30 a. m. when 
General Balbo, hours behind in his ap- 
pointments, showed up a-glitter in white 
dress uniform. Following him came 15 
of his men. Most of the rest, dog tired, 
had gone to bed. 

Speechmakers were hard put to find de- 
scriptive superlatives for the Balbo flight. 
As a feat of co-ordination between planes 
in flight, and particularly between planes 
and ground crews, it was unparalleled. 
Not until reaching Cartwright, Labrador, 
was the armada in comparative safety. 
The jumps from Orbetello to Amsterdam, 
to Ireland, to Iceland had been fairly easy 
—comparable to the practice flights which 
are part of Italian Air Force routine. But 
the 1,500-mi. drive through fog and the 
terrible threat of ice-on-wings, was the 
most severe hurdle. Then came _ the 
“downhill” laps to Shediac, N. B., to Mon- 
treal and finally to Chicago. 

A sad note was injected into the jubila- 
tion at Chicago when, at the Italo-Ameri- 
can dinner, the toastmaster called the roll 
of Balbo’s crew. Each man in turn arose 
to applause, answered “Present.” At the 
end of the list the speaker called “Ser- 
geant Ugo Quintavalle.” (Sergeant Quin- 
tavalle had been killed at Amsterdam in 
the only mishap of the exnedition.) In- 
stantly 96 sturdy blackshirts jumped to 
their feet, chins held high, and chorused 
“Present.” 

Also sad was the case of a lonely ground 
crew near Julienehaab, Greenland. For 
weeks they had waited there to give serv- 
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ice to Balbo’s planes in case they should 

choose to land en route from Iceland to 

Labrador. They never caught sight of the 
flying armada. 


— 
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Flights & Flyers 

Via Brewery. While the rival whom 
he failed to beat was starting after fresh 
triumphs (see p. 23), hapless Jimmie 
Mattern was fretting and fuming at Ana. 
dyr, the isolated Siberian settlement where 
he was rescued fortnight ago (Tre, July 
17). He had recovered from the effects 
of two weeks starvation, and he was able 
to hobble around on his broken ankle. All 
he wanted now was a chance to complete 
the first solo flight around the world be 
fore Wiley Post could snare that honor tog, 
His Lockheed Century of Progress wasa 
wreck where it had cracked up in the 
wilderness, result of a frozen oil line, He 





N.Y. Evening Journal 


BREWER FRIEDMAN 


Through him Washington talked 
with Moscow. 


needed another plane. A Brooklyn brewer 
whom he had never met turned out to be 
his pillar of hope. 

When Jimmie Mattern was first lost, 4 
group of friends at Floyd Bennett Field, 
N. Y. were determined to find him. h 
their search for funds someone introduced 
them to Irving Friedman, sleek president 
of Brooklyn’s Kings Brewery. Brewer 
Friedman is no flyer. But “they sounded 
so sincere, don’t you know?” He gave 
them money to buy the sturdy old Bellanca 
which Pangborn & Herndon flew arount 
the world. Off to Alaska went the rescue 
party, headed by Pilots William Alexander 
& Fred Fetterman. Then Mattern tured 
up in Siberia. A U. S. plane could not 
fly there without Soviet permission, nd 
could a Russian plane take Mattern t 
Nome without U. S. permission. But Mos 
cow and Washington are not on speaking 
terms. Thus began a long and devious 
exchange of messages between the capitals 
through the office of Brewer Friedman 
Struggling with unpronounceable Russial 
names, he took Moscow cablegrams from 
Boris Skvirsky, unofficial Soviet rept 
sentative in Washington, relayed them t 
the State Department, got replies and shot 
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fire building machine and curing mold. See 
ymic exhibits of Firestone Tires—Batteries— 
s—Brake Lining and One-Stop Service. 
Firestone Singing Color Fountain in the 
marvel of beauty and the only one in 
d. Vocal and instrumental concerts given 
rand night. : 
chosen by “A Century of Progress”’ 
mt the rubber industry in the Hall of 
sgraphically presents the old method of 
ild rubber in the jungle and preserving 
| fires. Also the modern method on 
antations in Liberia, Africa, and many 
fic exhibits. 
gstone Exhibits are among the most 
ling and educational at “A Century of 








THIS 


YES, this little girl has three parents. 
The third parent is the family physician. 


He was a part of the family even 
before she was. He has stood beside 
her since her tiny lungs let loose their 
first wail of protest against a new and 
frighteningly large world. He knows 
her physical heritage and her physical 
history. If there are weaknesses he is 
aware of them and able to keep a watch- 


ful eye on them. 


Through her babyhood an affection- 


ate understanding has been growing up 


between them. When she’s ill, this man 
who comes to help her is not a stranger, 
but a friend in whom she has complete 
trust. He knows her little whims and 
how to get around them. She knows 
him and is at ease with him. She’s a 
lucky little girl—with this third parent to 
watch over her, to care for her, to help 


her through the years that lie ahead. 
+ 5 v 
Your family may not have a regular 


physician. Perhaps it's because you 
live in a large city, perhaps it’s be- 


cause you ve moved recently and so are 


LITTLE GIRL HAS THREE PARENTS 


out of touch with your former dociot 

Whatever the reason, if you do no! 
now have a family doctor, get one. Do 
it now—do not let the health you enjo} 
today make you careless in providing 
this vital safeguard against the sicknes 
tomorrow may bring. Find and become 
acquainted with the person to whol! 
you can entrust the medical welfare of 


your family through the years to come 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPAN! 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers 
of Pharmaceutical and Biological Produc 
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them back to Mr. Skvirsky. The upshot 
was permission for the Soviet pilot Lev- 
movsky to deliver Mattern to Nome, 
where Brewer Friedman’s rescue plane will 
he turned over to him for a plucky last 


lap. 

Winnie Mae. “Do be careful,” Mrs. 
Mae Laine Post begged. “O. K.,” replied 
her stocky, swart, one-eyed husband, 
Wiley. A few minutes later Pilot Post 
dimbed into his big white-&-purple Lock- 
heed monoplane Winnie Mae and roared 
away from Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., on 
his second flight around the world. Two 
years ago with Navigator Harold Gatty, 
he made an 84-day record which he now 
proposed to beat by a generous margin. 
He was flying alone this time, but with a 
Sperry automatic pilot and a directional 
ndio. Through fog, heavy clouds and 
snow, Pilot Post, robot & radio cut a su- 
perbly accurate course to Berlin in the 
phenomenal time of 25 hr. 45 min. The 
downess of mechanics at Tempelhof Air- 
drome enraged him. “Damn it, I want to 
push on,” he fumed, and paced the field 
impatiently for two hours while mechanics 
tumed the cranks of slow fuel-pumps. Off 
again, Winnie Mae got to the Russian bor- 
der, was driven by thunderstorms back 
to Koenigsberg, East Prussia, where Pilot 
Post grudgingly took five hours sleep, vow- 
ing not to shut his eyes again until reach- 
ing Alaska. Winnie Mae thundered out of 
Moscow a half-day ahead of schedule. 
But an oil leak was causing the robot to 
misbehave and Pilot Post had practically 
ill the burden of solo flying. Twice he got 
lost in dirty weather over Siberian wilder- 
ness, but found Novosibirsk by sheer skill 
and luck. He had stretched his lead to 17 
hr. upon bounding out of Novosibirsk for 
Irkutsk, Khabarovsk, Fairbanks, Edmon- 
ton and home. 

Homecoming. When Wiley Post 
started his round-the-world flight two 
years ago he was followed across the At- 
lantic by two men (Hillig & Hoiriis) in a 
Bellanca. They wanted to get home to 
Germany and Denmark in a blaze of glory. 
last week Pilot Post was trailed by an- 
other Bellanca with two glory-seeking 
Lithuanians, Stephen Darius & Stanley 
Girenas. Adventurous barnstormers, they 
net in the U. S. two years ago, resolved 
‘0 fy home to Kovno. To finance the 
‘itht they got scores of Lithuanians to 
pay $25 or more to have their names 
painted on the sides of the plane Lith- 
ronica. Hundreds of others paid $1 for 
isting in a “Book of Honor” which was 
(0 be taken in the plane to the Kovno 
Museum. All was ready last week except 
one essential: they had not obtained per- 
nission to fly over foreign countries en 
mute. By Department of Commerce rule 
they could not take off. They loaded their 
ship to the roof with fuel, told the man- 
‘ger of Floyd Bennett Field they were 
foing up for a “load test’—which he was 
‘owerless to prevent, despite the fact that 
they also took food supplies aboard. 
Groaning under its heavy load, the plane 
‘ook all but a few feet of the mile-long 
tunway before staggering into the air. 
Two days later at Soldin, 65 mi. from 
berlin, were found the wreck of the 
Uthuanica, the dead bodies of its pilots. 
Hopelessly lost, they had searched through 
the night for a landing place, until their 
lel ran out. 
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Washington Comics 

Bald, scholarly Eugene Meyer, longtime 
managing director of War Finance Corp., 
lately the distinguished Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, had a fight last 
week in Washington with a red-haired 
lady. The fight was over Andy Gump, 
Winnie Winkle, Gasoline Alley and Dick 
Tracy. The lady was Eleanor (‘Cissy’) 
Patterson, vivacious editrix of Hearst’s 
Washington Herald. Banker Meyer did 


not fight in person, but as publisher of the 
Washington Post which he bought at auc- 
tion last month (Time, June 19). 

The comic strips about Gump, Winkle, 
Tracy et al., plus the sports comment of 
Westbrook Pegler and medical advice by 
Dr. William A. Evans, have long been 








_) 
Acme 
“Crissy” PATTERSON 
She fought Eugene Meyer for Andy Gump. 


features of the Post. All are syndicated 
by the Chicago Tribune* which is pub- 
lished by Editrix Patterson’s famed 
brother & cousin (Patterson & McCor- 
mick). When the Post went into receiver- 
ship its contracts were considered void, 
and features were bought on a week-to- 
week basis. At that point alert Mrs. Pat- 
terson stepped in, got the Tribune Syndi- 
cate to make an exclusive contract with 
the Herald for the comics & features, be- 
ginning this week. While they were still 
running in the Post last week, the Herald 
announced the change in full-page adver- 
tisements. Such intense journalism might 
have cowed the Post in the decadent days 
of the McLean regime, but Publisher 
Mever refused to lie down. In Washing- 
ton his lawyers got an order restraining 
the Herald from printing the features. A 
court dissolved it. In Manhattan other 
Post lawyers tried to enjoin the Tribune 
Co. from selling to the Herald. On the 


*Another Tribune comic, ‘‘Moon Mullins,” 
last week made things exceptionally difficult for 
parents who must explain the “funnies” to their 
children. -Said small, tough “Kayo” Mullins: 
“. , . She-called me a illiterate brat.” Roared 
big, tough Moon Mullins: ‘She did, did she? 
Here, take your birth certificate over and show 
her you ain't!” 


crucial day, Washington newsreaders were 
treated to an extraordinary sight. The 
Gumps, Winkles, Tracy, e¢ a/. appeared in 
the Herald, and also in the Post. Every- 
one knew that one of the dailies would 
have to drop them, but none could predict 
which. 

Win or lose, a squabble with pontifical 
Eugene Meyer over a comic strip is pre- 
cisely the sort of antic that delights pub- 
licity-wise “Cissy” Patterson. Her three- 
year career as editor, during which the 
Herald has gained 23,000 circulation, has 
been marked by many another conspicu- 
ous exploit. First thing after taking office 
she promoted and front-paged a quarrel 
with Alice Roosevelt Longworth, manag- 
ing to involve also Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick and Idaho’s Senator Borah. She 
published an interview with the Haitian 
Minister purporting to show that a fort, 
once captured by General Smedley Butler, 
did not exist. General Butler demanded 
redress. Mrs. Patterson cleverly got her 
competing papers to publish a denial, 
without humiliating herself. She wangled 
an interview with Al Capone by walking 
unannounced into his Miami Beach home. 
She slept in a Salvation Army lodging 
house and wrote about it in her paper. 

Beginning by raising salaries, even pay- 
ing the difference out of her own pocket, 
“Cissy” Patterson easily ingratiated her- 
self with her staff. She dashes to the office 
in an open 16-cylinder Cadillac, sometimes 
in riding habit, sometimes in evening 
dress. At her command is the vocabulary 
of a circulation-wrangler. Often she en- 
tertains her reporters in the magnificent 
house on Dupont Circle (formerly Daisy 
Harriman’s) where the Coolidges stayed 
following the White House fire. Also she 
has bought and is rebuilding the famed 
Dower House near Rosaryville, Md., once 
owned by Lord Baltimore. 

Not all of Mrs. Patterson’s experiences 
are reported in her Herald. During last 
year’s presidential campaign she jour- 
neyed to Warm Springs in her private 
car “Ranger,” gave a number of parties 
aboard, served champagne copiously. One 
of the guests, Louis Ruppel, then corre- 
spondent for Patterson-&-McCormick’s 
New York Daily News, now Assistant 
Commissioner of Narcotics, made some 
critical observation of Publisher Joseph 
Medill Patterson. Said his hostess: 

“T think, Mr. Ruppel, you are a very 
cheap type of man to criticize the man 
who happens to be your employer and my 
brother.” 

Up jumped another guest, Professor 
Raymond Moley (who was not drinking): 
“T think you are the one that’s cheap, Mrs. 
Patterson, for making a remark like that 
to one of your guests.” 

Mrs. Patterson: “I have a good mind 
to ask you both to leave!” 

Mr. Moley: “That’s unnecessary. I’m 
going anyway.” 

(Mrs. Patterson & Mr. 
since made up.) 


Moley have 
Headline of the Week 
In the genteel Baltimore Evening Sun: 
TREED MINUS PANTS 
WITH BEAR BEHIND 
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Prowess in Action 

“Gene Tunney, a writer who stands at 
the opposite pole from Hemingway, hav- 
ing abundantly established his prowess in 
ate... 

When Critic Max Eastman wrote this 
last month in The New Repubiic in an ar- 
ticle which sought to attribute Author 
Ernest Hemingway’s fondness for blood- 
shed to a neurosis resulting from the war, 
loud were the protests from Author Hem- 
ingway’s loyal admirers. A more convinc- 
ing if less spontaneous rebuttal to the 
Eastman attack was last week offered by a 
468-lb. black marlin. 

Last fortnight Hemingway, a few 
Cubans and the usual wicker demi-john of 
wine went swordfishing. In July and Au- 
gust the big marlins come down from the 


Ernest Hemincway & CatcH 
468 lb. in 65 min., without harness. 


Bahamas to the blue depths off Cuba’s 
north coast. One of these sighted Fisher- 
man Hemingway’s hook-spitted mackerel, 
struck, and the battle was on. “He 
jumped,” the stout scrivener said, “like in 
the Apocalypse!” Sixty-five minutes later 
the gleamy, purple-backed fish was gaffed, 
pulled over the launch’s freeboard. Back 
at Havana Mr. Hemingway posed happily 
beside his catch as it was hung on the 
custom house scales (see cut). The fish 
weighed 468 lIb., was 12 ft. 8 in. long Not 
only was it the biggest marlin ever caught 
off the Cuban coast with rod and line* but 
neurotic Ernest Hemingway had fought 
the bucking sea bronco alone and without 
harness. 

Technically the only true swordfish is 
the broadbill. The marlin, of which there 
are some 15 varieties (black, blue, white, 
barred) identifiable by the size and color 
of the dorsal and pectoral fins, has a round, 
narrow, sharp beak, is more properly 
called a spearfish. Marlins roam the trop- 
ical Atlantic waters, are also found off 


*Atlantic record is 502 lb., a fish hooked by 
Adman Louis Wasey off Cat Cay, Bahamas, last 
April. Mr. Wasey’s fish, however, was fought 
by himself and another man, therefore neither 
can claim the catch. 





the coasts of California, Hawaii, Japan, 
the Antipodes. The largest fish ever caught 
with rod & reel was a New Zealand black 
marlin weighing 976 lb., hooked in 1926. 
The sport of catching swordfish on a hook 
instead of by harpoon is comparatively 
new. The sport of catching them off 
Montauk Point, L. I., and nearby Block 
Island is even newer, although broadbills 
are found the world over. 

In 1927 Oliver Cromwell Grinnell, pros- 
perous lithographer of Bay Shore, L. L, 
introduced broadbill fishing to the East, 
where heretofore the tuna was the largest 
game fish sought. Month ago his strap- 
ping widow hooked a 450-lb. broadbill 
south of Fire Island at 9 a. m. one day. 
Ten hours later Mrs. Grinnell was still 
fighting her fish, her hook fouled firmly 
in its skull. The captain of her boat, 
Wally Baker, made her turn over the rod 
to him, fearing the prolonged struggle 
would seriously injure her. At 5 a. m. next 
day he finally managed to gaff the brute. 
“At one time the fish had 1,600 ft. of line 
out, and fighting on the end of that, put 
up a terrific battle,” said 200-lb. Mrs. 
Grinnell. “But I think that fish realized 
it had someone on the other end of the 
line, too.” 

Since Mr. Grinnell began trolling for 
broadbills where Long Island Sound joins 
the Atlantic, many another fisherman has 
gone there for the sport, preferring cool 
Montauk to torrid Cuba in the summer 
months. Many a Florida fishing captain 
works out of Montauk every year now. 
The ablest ones include Captains Bill 
Hatch, Bill Fagan, Howard Lance, Charlie 
Thompson, Tom Gifford. 

A day with a Montauk captain costs 
$50, but you can take three or four others 
along and split the price. Tackle is pro- 
vided, consisting usually of a 16-oz. rod, 
a reel the size of a coffee tin, some 1.200 
ft. of No. 36 thread line, 15 ft. of copper 
leader. Shoulder-straps and a_ socketed 
belt are provided to let the fisherman put 
his back into his fight with the fish. A 
fresh squid is sewed onto the hook and 
sometimes a wooden lure is trolled ahead 
of it to rouse the broadbill’s interest. To 
take the line out of the wake of the boat 
a kite is often rigged to it and flown off 
the quarter. The fish are sighted when 
their fins and tails clip the water’s sur- 
face. Technique then is to drag your bait 
before the fish. As in bass fishing, it is 
ruinous to try to set your hook at the 
first strike or when the fish is pointed 
toward you (it would fly out of his 
mouth). Once hooked the game, resource- 
ful broadbill will roll (to shake the hook 
from his soft mouth, if caught there), 
sound (dive straight for the bottom), 
double under the boat to cut the line, make 
a run to try to carry away your tackle. 
Famed for his prodigious jumps, the mar- 
lin has been known to “walk on his tail” 
50 yd. When you have landed such a 
fish, you have something. 

———e 
Greatest Mile 

“They should certainly do 4:10 and if 
they do not worry too much about each 
other, they should break Jules Ladou- 
megue’s world record of 4:09.2. It is 
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going to be the best mile race of the 
year.” 

Princeton’s track coach, Matt Geis, thus 
called the turn three days before the sixth 
annual Oxford-Cambridge v. Princeton. 
Cornell track meet last week. In only one 
respect was Coach Geis’s prediction awry, 
The race between Jack Lovelock of Ox. 
ford and William (‘Bonny’) Bonthron, 
Princeton’s track captain-elect, proved to 
be not the best mile race of the year but 
the greatest of all time. 

The British team was already on its way 
to a final 4-to-8 defeat when Bonthron, 
Lovelock, John Hazen (Cornell) and 
Forbes Horan (Cambridge) went to the 
mark. For a week Bonthron, a junior 
from Detroit, winner of this year’s inter- 
collegiate 1,500-metre event, and Love- 
lock, a slim New Zealander from Dunedin 
where he ran three years for Otago Uni- 
versity, had been sizing each other up, 
As a medical student, Jack Lovelock did 


— 











Wide World 
NEw ZEALAND’s LOVELOCK 


Princeton’s Bonthron bowed his head 


not fail to notice with respect the power 
ful back muscles which the Princetonian 
had developed with a medicine ball to such 
an extent that his arms swing wider than 
is orthodox when running. Bonthron knew 
that Lovelock had run a mile against Yale- 
Harvard week before in 4:12.6, his best 
time, and was benefiting by the exhilari- 
tion which athletes usually feel for the 
first few days in a strange land. 

After the gun cracked, Hazen set the 
pace for the first quarter-mile, Bonthron 
and Lovelock at his heels. Officials and 
athletes under bright umbrellas in Palmer 
Stadium’s centre field shook their heads 
The runners were going much too fast. In 
the third quarter Horan moved out front 
It proved to be the slowest part of the 
race, but fast enough to prevent Horan 
from finishing. Then Bonthron, a bit 
ahead of Lovelock, took the lead. The 
event was now between them. In the 
back stretch of the last lap, Lovelock was 
running smoothly, holding himself 
Then Bonthron let loose. Lovelock, with 
less effort, held his own. For five steps 0! 
the final turn they ran_ shoulder té 
shoulder. And then Lovelock swept ot 
front with a terrific sprint. Bonthroo 
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BROTHER , YOUR 
WHISKERS ARE. 


AS WATERPROOF 


AS MINE 


24 13 made foe 


RPROOF whiskews 


WATER — common, ordinary water —is 
what softens whiskers. But, Mister, water 
and your whiskers may not be getting 
together. 

Here’s why... Nature has surrounded 
every whisker in your face with an oily, 
waterproof coating. Many shaving creams 
fail to completely remove this oil coating, 
and your whiskers stay dry... tough! 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream completely 
de-waterproofs whiskers! Its rich lather 
surrounds every hair and emulsifies the 
oily, water-resisting coating...floats it away. 

Then, tiny water-laden bubbles soak, 
soak, soak the stubbornness out of every 
whisker... make ’em soft, wilted...a set- 
up for your razor! That’s why Colgate’s 
gives you such a silky shave. 

P. S.— Colgate’s is easy on your face, too. 
No after-shave parch, no drawn, scraped 
feeling. Buy a tube of Colgate’s. Lather up 
... Shave. For the ’nth degree of after-shave 
comfort—follow through with a palmful 
of Colgate’s After-Shave Lotion. Then a 
dash of Colgate’s Talc for Men...and 
you’ve got a face that’s happy! 


COLGATE’S, Dept. 323, P. O. Box 81 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York City 


Rush me that trial tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream. I am enclosing 4c to 
cover mailing costs. 


Name_ 
Street__ 


City _ — — 
SUB EBB BBE BSBEBERGBHERBBBBS 








dealer 
tubes free- 


“WH 


Don’t rack your brains trying 
to remember who sells a cer- 
tain advertised brand. Just 
look in your classified tele- 
phone book. There, under the 
trade mark of that brand 
you'll find names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of local 
dealers. Dealers for many ad- 
vertised products are listed in 


this convenient way. 








TIME 


bowed his close-cropped head, futilely 
pounded his spiked feet as Lovelock 
crossed the tape leading by seven strides. 
The time: 4:07.6. 

Six thousand spectators were roaring 
crazily as the Oxonian jogged another lap 
to cool out. But not without accolade was 
Bonny Bonthron. Though he had suf- 
fered his first collegiate defeat he, too, had 
broken the previous world’s record by .5 
sec. and after an hour’s rest his brawny, 
black-haired legs were strong enough for 
another feat: he ran the half-mile in 1:53 
and won it. 


Who Won 

@ England’s Davis Cup tennis team 
(Perry, Austin, Lee, Hughes): the Euro- 
pean zone finals, by beating the Australian 
team 3-to-2 (Crawford, McGrath, Quist, 
Turnbull); at Wimbledon, England. This 
week in Paris the English team meets the 
U. S. team in the inter-zone finals. 

@ Ben Jeby: a 15-round fight with Young 
Terry of Trenton, N. J., in which Jeby 
was defending his world’s middleweight 
championship; in Newark. 

@ Inlander, owned by socialite Mrs. 
Dodge Sloane of Manhattan: the Arling- 
ton Classic, in which he muddily spattered 
up from fourth place in the stretch, to fin- 
ish first and pay $21.52; in Chicago. 

@ Ralph Flannagan, 15, of Miami: the 
National A. A. U. outdoor mile swimming 
race held in the north lagoon of the Cen- 
tury of Progress, Chicago, in 21:124, thus 
breaking the U. S. record (21:27) held by 
Cinematic Buster Crabbe. At the same 
meet, Leonard Spence of the New York 
Athletic Club lowered his time for the 440- 
yd. breast stroke event to 6:08.8, a U. S. 
record. A world record fell when Jack 
Medica, 18, University of Washington 
freshman, won the 88o-yd. free-style race 
in 10:15.4, clipping 5 sec. from another of 
Buster Crabbe’s records. 

@ Frank Parker, 17, of Milwaukee: the 
Bathing & Tennis Club invitation tennis 
tournament by beating big, good-natured 
Frank Shields, No. 5 U. S. player, in 
straight sets (6-4, 6-4, 6-2); at Spring 
Lake, N. J. 


A 
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No Poses 

Latest of “Candid Camera” experts is 
Remie Lohse, a Puerto Rico-born Dane. 
Last January he was nobody. Last week 
his photographs were featured in six mag- 
azines (The Stage, Vogue, Vanity Fair, 
American Magazine, Collier’s, Town & 
Country) and he held a one-man show. 
The 200 photographs on the walls of the 
Atlantic Beach Club at Long Beach, L. I. 
last week were chiefly on theatrical sub- 
jects, all unposed. A tiny Contax camera 
looking like a child’s harmonica, with a 
rapid-fire F 1.5 lens had turned them out 
the size of a special delivery stamp. Lohse 
had enlarged them six times and in their 
tight, strong compositions the subjects 
still looked natural. 

Highlight of the exhibition was a series 
taken in Manhattan burlesque theatres. 
Lohse had surreptitiously snapped queens 
of the famed “strip” routine in the split- 
second of removing their last skirt and 
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flouncing into the wings. He had caugh 
the slovenly posturing of the chorus 9 
the runway. Other series showed the 
chorus of Take a Chance (Time, Dec, » 
swirling their skirts, Jazz Singer Ethel 
Merman in consecutive poses of singing 
“Rise and Shine,” colored Ethel Waters 
singing “Stormy Weather,” Actress Lym 
Fontanne Lunt making up her face, and 
the show girls of Manhattan’s low-priced 
Paradise night club stepping languid) 
onto the floor, topheavy in vast head. 
dresses. From unposed angles of posed 
spectacles Photographer Lohse had pr- 
gressed to Manhattan scenes at night: 4 
night newsboy buying his papers from 4 
delivery man, idlers mooning into stor 
windows. One _ series showed pauper 
children, black & white, eating at a soup 


Remie Lohse 
ETHEL WATERS 
“Stormy wea-tha 


kitchen board; another showed primped 
little scions of the rich at Publisher Con 
Nast’s party for his daughter Leslie’s thir 
birthday. 

Like Candid Cameraman Erich Sa 
omon, Photographer Lohse has no sect 
technique, depends on snapping we 
composed pictures, developing and enlar 
ing them himself. His F 1.5 lens ist! 
fastest used, excepting only the cinema: 
F 1.4. His little Contax special cost hi 
$225 (the lens alone $170), a telephoto:! 
tachment to catch long-distance cand 
shots $80 more. He has a right ang 
telescope-finder to snap people while the 
think he is snapping someone else. : 

Heavy-set, unaffected, truculent-look 
ing, Remie Lohse, 40, has yellow fingt! 
nails from the methylhydroquinone ! 
uses in developing his tiny photograp! 
Once his fingers were paint-stained. Lei 
ing Puerto Rico where first his grandfath 
and then his father were Scandinavi 
vice-consuls, he studied painting at De 
mark’s Royal Academy, exhibited a ! 
academic landscapes, interiors and nucts 
In 1928 he arrived in the U. S. to wang 
odd jobs, worked up to testing the wil 
content of chewing gum in a Long Ish! 
City chiclets factory, finally in 1929! 
an art department job in Manhattan's E 
win, Wasey Advertising Company. L 
January he was discharged. 
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~— Br OKEN ‘= CEDENTS 


‘Yesterday's Sin—Today’s Virtue’ as 
Collier’s points out in an editorial 
the July 22nd issue on the Industrial 
Recovery Law. The old rules must be 
constantly rewritten—the old games 
modernized — new players developed. 
Long before the New Deal, Collier’s 
knew that open-mindedness and con- 
structive change are vital to the making 
ofa modern magazine—just as they 
até to the distribution of farm produce 


orthe cure of unemployment. 


So Collier’s built its staff of active, 


young-minded editors and exclusive 


writers. 
about things as they are—not as some- 
body said they should be. Davenport, 
Kennedy, Shepherd, 
White, 


now Ray Tucker, star Washington cor- 


Flynn, Creel, 
Courtney, Aimee Larkin—and 
re spondent, who will represent Collier's 
exclusively in the national capital. Re- 


porters of this changing world—who 


get under the surface of things—write 


It turned them loose to write 


.TODAYS BIGGEST News 


on the spot, not from an office desk. 

They have broken plenty of publish- 
ing precedents—slaughtered many a 
sacred cow. And they have helped to 
create for Collier's a new leadership 
among magazines by attracting the 
keen, open-minded, alert citizens in 
every community who are making things 
move in this America. 

The publication that sets the modern 
editorial pace is obviously best quali- 


fied to sell modern merchandise. 


(‘o llier’s = FOR ACTION / 





TIME 


MEDICINE 





Heart Spa 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. last week got a 
foretaste of its racing, gambling and 
socializing season which runs_ through 
August. But it was health, not diversion, 
which brought rich Financier Bernard 
Mannes_ Baruch, rich Philanthropist 
George Foster Peabody, rich Governor 
Herbert Henry Lehman, rich Manufac- 
turer Pierrepont Burt Noyes (Oneida sil- 
verware) and friends to Saratoga Springs. 
They went to watch Financier Baruch 
swing into place the cornerstone of a 
sumptuous new building which will make 
Saratoga Springs the “greatest spa in the 
world.” 

The resort already has two vast bath 
houses, the Washington and the Lincoln, 
with luxurious private rooms (bed, easy 
chair, tub, lavabo, toilet, curtains, rugs). 
The structure now going up is a 160x 70-ft. 
Hall of Springs with a limestone portico, 
red brick walls, black slab roof. Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. loaned $3.200,000 
to construct the Hall of Springs and half a 
dozen more buildings. 

The interior of the Hall of Springs is 
to have a_ sybaritic air—comfortable 
lounges along the walls, in the centre great 
crystal globes through which the medicinal 
waters of Saratoga Springs will surge. 
Taps on the crystal globes will permit 
loungers to draw off & drink plain carbon- 
ated water, or bubbly, mildly laxative 
water, or bubbly, vigorously purging wa- 
ter. An orchestra will provide “a high 
type of music.” 

Treatment of heart conditions is the 
main reason for the sumptuous establish- 
ments at Saratoga Springs. “The system 
of therapy developed at Saratoga Springs,” 
exclaimed Governor Lehman at the cor- 
nerstone laying last week, “is in a very 
real sense miraculous. . As scientific 
research proceeds, as technique is still fur- 
ther improved, as physicians qualify them- 
selves still more highly in this therapy, 
Saratoga must come to a glory she has 
never known in the past and that may well 
prove to be without comparison at any 
other place in the world.” 


Then to Financier Baruch, who swung 
the cornerstone into place without com- 
ment, Governor Lehman declaimed: “Here 
is the worthy son of a worthy father and 
one who by his enthusiasm and vision 
gave an impetus to this development be- 
yond that of any other man in the state.” 
And to Philanthropist Peabody, the Gov- 
ernor said: “One man is always associated 
in my mind with Saratoga Springs. That 
man has given to Saratoga Springs the 
best that is in him. I refer to George 
Foster Peabody.” 

Building up Saratoga Sprinss as a health 
resort has been 80-year-old Mr. Peabody’s 
chief activity since his retirement from 
banking 27 years ago. He and his partner 
Spencer Trask bought estates up there. 
Trask became first chairman of a commis- 
sion to conserve the Saratoga waters and 
prevent the undue pumping of carbonic 
acid gas from the springs. He was killed 
in 1909 in a train wreck while rushing his 
first report to Charles Evans Hughes, then 
New York’s Governor. Partner Peabody 


at once assumed the work, got the late Dr. 
Simon Baruch (father) to investigate 
European spas, especially Germany's Bad- 
Nauheim whose carbonated waters closely 
resemble Saratoga’s. He formed a private 
corporation, Saratoga Waters Corp., leased 
at nominal fee the right to bottle the wa- 
ters. Two years ago the State purchased 
the Peabody lease for more than $350,000, 
sells 100,000 gal. a year of bottled Sara- 
toga waters in New York City alone. 
Twelve years ago Philanthropist Peabody 
married Mrs. Trask. At her death the next 
year he gave his Saratoga home to the 
State as a Katrina Peabody memorial. He 
incorporated the Trask estate, “Yaddo,” 
as a philanthropic institution. There at 
no cost may come writers, musicians, 
sculptors and painters for six-month 
periods. Executive director of ‘“Yaddo” 
is Mrs. John Carroll Ames. Mrs. Marjorie 











GEORGE Foster PEABODY 
After his partner was killed in a train 
wreck. . . 
Peabody Waite (adopted daughter), Al- 
lena G. Pardee (secretary) and Mr. Pea- 
body also live there. “Yaddo’s” 490 acres, 
assessed at $175,000, pay no taxes. 
Sterilizers Punished 

A Michigan jury decided last week that 
although it may be legal to sterilize a 
mental incompetent, the deed is not neces- 
sarily impunible. The decision warned 
judges, prosecutors, sociologists and doc- 
tors in the 27 States which permit sterili- 
zation to watch their p’s & q’s. 

The Michigan example grew out of Wil- 
liam Wells’s elopement with Myrtle 
Krause two years ago. He was 21, a farm 
boy; she was 16, ward of the Probate 
Court at Hart, Mich. William Wells testi- 
fied that after his arrest, Probate Judge 
Henry I. Palmiter threatened him with 
three to five years in the penitentiary 
unless he consented to sterilization. Dr. 
Norman W. Heysett performed the simple 
operation. 

Sterilized William Wells brooded, felt 
humiliated, believed his health impaired. 
Last week a jury of middle-aged, married 
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men, sympathizing with him, awarded him 
$1,750 against the probate judge, $1,000 
against the probate register and $50 
against the sheriff. Dr. Heysett was held 
blameless. 

Myrtle Krause, now 18, remains a ward 
of the State, in the girls’ home at Adrian, 


—— + —— 
Cancer by Inheritance 


The University of Chicago’s remarkable 
Professor Maud Slye last week did two 
remarkable things: 1) She autopsied her 
119,185th mouse. 2) She published in the 
American Journal of Cancer strong evi- 
dence that susceptibility to cancer is in- 
heritable. But the susceptibility can be 
bred out of a family by judicious mar- 
riage. Like light hair, it is a genetically 
recessive characteristic, whereas resistance 
to cancer is like dark hair, a dominani 
characteristic. Susceptibility alone prob- 
ably is not enough to insure a person’s de- 
veloping a cancer. There must also be a 
external factor (a bruise, for example) re- 
acting with an internal factor (chronic irri. 
tation of the stomach, for example). 

Breeding mice, caring for them until 
they died of age or disease, and then 
cutting them open for microscopic stud; 
led Professor Slye to these conclusions 
She started raising mice when she was a 
tiny child but her actual work began in 
1908 when she was 29 and had six precious 
dollars to spend for six imported grey & 
white spotted Japanese mice. She in- 
tended to study their general genetic 
behavior. But when she crossed them 
with colored mice which she bought from 
the late Abby Lathrop, famed mouse 
fancier of Granby, Mass., and discovered 
cancer in a progeny, Professor Slye at once 
began to concentrate on the inheritance 
of cancer. 

Her laboratory now is a three-story 
grey-stone house, at the west border oi 
the University of Chicago campus, at No 
5825 Drexel Boulevard. Down at the 
corner is the new Lying-In Hospital. 
Across the street at No. 5822 is a smaller 
grey-stone house on the first floor of whic! 
she lives with her sister Katherine Alden 
and her jolly assistant, Edith Farrar, who 
speaks with a strong Southern accent and 
is very fond of The Nation. 

You can tell that there are mice insid 
when you stand on the front stoop of \ 
5825 Drexel Boulevard. But you get ust 
to the smell. Everything is very clear 
In immaculate white linen dress Dr. Sly 
sits behind a roll-top steel desk littere 
with papers. Dolly, her fat bull terrier 
bitch (currently ill), wanders in & out. ln 
the next room and upstairs and dow 
stairs are rows and rows of small cages 
piled one on top of the other, lookin 
something like bee-hives. In them a 
10,000 mice. Each mouse has a history 
Cancerous mice, ranging anywhere fro! 


50 to 100, are kept in separate cages J 


There are six dieners (helpers), Miss Fat 
rar and Dr. Slye. 

Professor Slye has mice unto the root! 
generation, which she says permits her | 
make observations that will let her mak 
human comparisons over 3,000 years. Sh 
has all kinds of mice—albinos, red mict 
Japanese dancing mice, etc., etc. And she 
can make any sort of mice to order—mict 
that will live three years (average age: s! 
months), mice that will be obese ant 
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Different Flavor of this Tobacco 
Brings Joys of Pipe-Smoking to 


M E 


New Thousands 


Flavor-Testing Outfit 
offered by Edgeworth 


arouses wide interest 


You want a MILD tobacco? Then try Edgeworth. 


let us tell you what is going on right before our eyes. Here in Rich- 
mond, where we make Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, we see it going out 
inanswer to demand from nearly all parts of the world. 
Then back come hundreds of letters from pipe smokers telling of their 
lappiness at discovering Edgeworth. 
For more than twenty-five years that is what has been going on right here ‘‘ before 
ur eyes.”” 
Do busy men take the time to write letters without a good reason? 
No—they do not. The only reason men 
write to us about Edgeworth—is Edgeworth. 
The quality, the flavor, the mildness—in 
short —the blend of tobaccos that we call 
“Edgeworth’’— seems to hit so exactly 
the taste of intelligent smokers that many 
good naturedly give in to the friendly 
urge to express their supreme content- 
ment in letters to us. We take pleasure 
in sending our very sincere thanks to 
each writer. We pledge them that the 
flavor and character of the Edgeworth 
they love will remain the same as they 
have been for all these years. 





Because these pipe smokers the world 
over declare such unusual devotion to 
Edgeworth, we ask you to try it. We ask 
all pipe smokers to try Edgeworth at least 
once. Win or lose—that puts it up to 
Edgeworth. 


_ Send for this trial 
Pipe-Smoking Outfit 


Sample packets of Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco and an old fashioned corn 
cob pipe— clean, fresh and wholesome. 

You may find that you enjoy pipe 
smoking more than any other way of 
wing tobacco. (Then you will buy a 
| tegular briar pipe and be happy.) 
Send for this trial outfit and find out 
for yourself, 

The tobacco, pipe, tax, postage 
and packing cost us 26¢. We ask you 
osend 10 cents as evidence of your 
| Sincerity. Use the coupon at the 
| Nght—it’s so easy and convenient. 
| So please put Edgeworth to the test. 


We might assault your ears with many 
brave words about Edgeworth. We are 
at the receiving end of a steady stream 
of praise for it—a stream that has been 
flowing for many years. We could turn 
on the eloquence at a moment’s notice. 
But we always hesitate. We think it is 
smoking pleasure you want—not bally- 
hoo. It is this approval of pipe smokers 
we want you to consider— not our opinion 
of Edgeworth, high as it is. (We smoke it!) 





i EDGEWORTH 











Send for the trial smoking outfit and let 
it show you. Larus & Bro. Co., Tobac- 
conists since 1877, Richmond, Virginia. 


On Your Radio Listen to 
“The Corn Cob Pipe Club’’ 


Join in the fun this very next Wednes- 
day evening. Tune in on ‘‘The Corn 
Cob Pipe Club” at 10 o’clock (Eastern 


Daylight Time) over a coast-to-coast 
NBC network. Hear this program of 
happy country folks singing together 
and having a grand old time at the old 
Virginia Cross Roads Hall. Hear how 
to become a member of the club, and 
how to get a membership certificate. 





















Edgeworth is sold everywhere in 
two forms, ‘‘ Edgeworth Ready Rub- 
bed” and ‘‘Edgeworth Plug Slice.” 
All sizes from 15¢ pocket package 
to pound humidor tin. A variety 
of sizes in vacuum packed tins. 





LARUS & BRO. CO., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


112 S. 22d St. 


10 cents. Please send Corn Cob 
Edgeworth 


Enclosed is 
Pipe and Samples of 


Tobacco. 


Smoking 


(Please PRINT name and address plainly. 


Name 
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in your pipe 
and smoke it 


30 


TIME 
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mice that will be lean, mice of any color. 

Professor Slye’s pet idea for some time 
has been the organization of a central 
bureau where all human cancer cases 
would be registered so that studies could 
be made of the cases and histories be 
formed of all of them for better breeding 
of future generations. That is, do with 
humans what she has done with mice. She 
has tried to get the American College of 
Surgeons to keep the records in their 
plant, but so far she has not been success- 
ful. She calls genetics the “last outpost 
of science,” thinks some day people -will 
pay the attention to their own breeding 
that they do now to their cows and horses 
and dogs. 

After demonstrating that susceptibility 
to cancer can be inherited, Professor Slye 
turned her attention to the specific causes 
of the rise of cancer in susceptible people. 
She says cancer is not so much a disease 
as it is a growth-process. She points out 
that whereas the highest number of hu- 
man cancers occur in the digestive tract 
below the esophagus, the same does not 
hold true for beasts. Of all the mouse 
autopsies she has performed, about 15,000 
were cancerous mice, but only about 25 
had intestinal tumors. The difference 
probably lies in the diet. For long years 
her mice received the same diet (mostly 
fresh bread, twice-pasteurized whole milk, 
timothy hay and bird seed). Thus most 
of their cancers came from irritations, 
cage-rubbing, fights, minor infections. 
This does not disprove her heredity 
theory, for the cancers occur only in the 
susceptible animals. Lately she has been 
working on mice fed diets comparable to 
the varied diets of human beings to see 
if she can increase the incidence of in- 
testinal tumors. If so, she hopes to prove 
that some elements of human diet, such 
as heat, alcohol and condiments (never 
present in animal diets), are external haz- 
ards which cause cancer in susceptible 
humans. 


TEST Nol7 
PROVING THAT 
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She says cancer can be bred out of 
humans in two generations. Two individ- 
uals, both of them entirely resistant to 
cancer, will breed children also free from 
cancer. An individual susceptible to the 
disease, when bred to a resistant, will have 
exempt children. But, because one parent 
was a potential cancer subject, the chil- 
dren although themselves exempt can 
transmit it to their offspring—if they mate 








Acme 
Mouse WoMAN SLYE 
She autopsied her 119,185th. 


with susceptible persons. On the other 
hand, should they marry cancer-resistant 
persons, results of such unions will also be 
exempt. But before you can do any of 
this with any degree of assurance you first 
must have histories of the families’ ante- 
cedents—what Professor Slye is fighting 
for—and yeu must make genetics ro- 
mantic. 


_EDUCATION 


Defrilled Chicago 


Chicago’s Board of Education hy 
learned the temper of its teachers. Stand. 
ing by at the board meeting late one after. 
noon last week were 24 stout policemen, 
The precaution was unnecessary. As the 
secretary droned out the board’s lates 
economy program, prepared at a secre 
session earlier in the day, the 300 teachers 
present sat dumb with shock. Many & 
many a Chicago teacher, long unpaid, 
would now be unemployed. 

Into the discard went one after another 
of what the Board’s president, James 3 
McCahey, called “fads and frills’—con- 
tinuation schools, kindergartens, athletic 
coaches, band & orchestra leaders, physical 
training instructors, swimming pools, grad: 
school manual training and domestic si- 
ence. Biggest jolt of all was the abolition 
of the city’s entire junior high school sys- 
tem. Its 47,895 students, 1,385 teachers 
will be reallocated among _ seventh and 
eighth grades and ‘first year high. The 
chief object was physical—to fill up vacant 
rooms in elementary school buildings 
empty the 29 junior high school building: 
for use by overcrowded senior hig! 
schools. But teachers shifted to grate 
school status will have their pay lowered 

To those who consider the junior high 
school a means of hurrying youngsters ou! 
into industry, Chicago’s move  seeme( 
timely. But to most secondary educator 
the step was a long one backwards. Berk- 
eley, Calif. set up the first U. S. junio 
high schools in 1909. In 1930 there wert 
5,129 in the U. S. Designed to ease the 
step from elementary to high school, the 
usually offer the pupil some freedom in 
choosing courses, treatment adapted to his 
early-teen-age mind and body. Far-seeint 
educators regard them as first link in the 
chain by which senior high schools wi 
take over the first two years of colleg 
leave U. S. colleges & universities free | 
become the advanced institutions whic 
they are in Europe. 

Chicago teachers recovered their voict: 
held a protest parade, planned a mis 
meeting, a flood of appeals to Mrs. Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of Labo: 
Perkins. From the University of Chicago 
campus, where the Institute for Admi 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions wi 
in session, they got a chorus of suppor 
In a lengthy resolution the Institu 
viewed the Board’s action with “concetl 
and dismay,” declared it “time for ‘ 
serious consideration of the desirabill 
of eliminating altogether . . . incompetet! 
and untrained representatives of the cot 
munity who are obviously appointed ! 
the board to serve political rather th! 
educational purposes.” 

Cried University of Chicago’s smi 
young President Robert Maynard Hu: 
chins: “Inspection of the action of t 
Board of Education shows every one ° 
its measures to be a backward step # 
most of them to be crimes against 
school children of Chicago. . . . The i!’ 
ure to consult Superintendent Bogan ® 
other able men in the system is a ref: 
tion on the attitude of the board, whi 
apparently is not interested in educatio 
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George Frederick Zook, new U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education (Time, July 3), 
got his first chance to pontificate in an 
educational rumpus. Declared he: “My 
attitude toward the action is one of deep 
amazement at what seems to be a return 
to the dark ages in education. It is more 
than reasonably apparent that the board 
has gone about its reductions in a wholly 
unintelligent way. The board has not 
consulted with or taken the advice of 
competent leaders in education.” 

Unimpressed, the Board of Education 
eyed with satisfaction its $4,000,000 econ- 
omy. Added to more than $1,000,000 in 
business and administrative economies, 
another $4,000,000 saved by a four-week 
shortening of the school term, it almost 
wipes out the board’s expected $10,000,000 
deficit for 1933. 








Red Scare 

To liberalize the University of Wiscon- 
sin its regents made famed Liberal Glenn 
frank president in 1925. Last year a 
blatant young editor named John Bowman 
Chapple managed to win the Republican 
nomination for U. S. Senator, partly by 
charging that President Frank and_ his 
faculty “pinks” had made the university a 
hot-bed of communism, atheism and free 
love (Time, May 2, 1932 et seg.). Alarm- 
ist Chapple lost the election, but he had 
started a Red scare which last week re- 
sulted in a legislative investigation at 
Madison. 

A proposal for compulsory military 
training sent a handful of students scurry- 
ing to the Capitol to swear they would 
never bear arms for their country. Their 
demonstration incensed Assemblyman 
James H. Higgins, a Milwaukee dry 
cleaner, who spluttered: “I was never so 
insulted in all my life. Eighteen- and 20- 
year-old kids throwing abuse at World 
War veterans! ... Their views suggested 
that they were believers of Communism, 
Bolshevism and atheism!” 

To climax Assemblyman Higgins’ indig- 
nation, he had discovered that some of the 
young witnesses were out-state students 
attending the University on legislative 
scholarships. Charging that most of these 
out-of-state scholarships went to “Com- 
munists and Eastern radicals,” he put 
through the Assembly a resolution for an 
investigation into the whole question of 
university “Communism and atheism.” 

Last week Assemblyman Higgins and 
\wo colleagues opened hearings in a packed 
senate parlor. They compared scholar- 
ship grants before and during President 
Nrank’s tenure. Students and townspeople 
olered a welter of rumors and opinions, 
lew facts. 

Star witness was one William Harrison 
Naight Jr., 19-year-old student and 
iN 0. T. C. member, who said he had been 
hired by the U. S. Secret Service to smell 
out Communism in the University. He 
had found none in classrooms, but could 
and did point his finger at 18 students 
who belonged to the Communistic John 
Reed Club and the National Student 
League. Spying on their meetings, he had 
liscemed a trend toward violent revolu- 
lion at some distant date. But, said he, 
members rarely mentioned that subject. 
Their chief interest seemed to be in abol- 
ishing the R. O. T. C. 


| 
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a salad to you- 
but a STAIN 
to your teeth! 


7 kinds of stains discolor teeth— 


COLGATE’S REMOVES ALL SEVEN! 


Awnyrninc you eat or drink leaves 
stains on your teeth. All told, there are 7 
different kinds of stains. 


Some are immediately visible. Others 
reveal themselves only by diminishing lus- 
tre. But all can dim the sparkle of your 
teeth unless removed daily. 


Two actions needed 


Most toothpastes have only one way of 
attacking a// stains. But all stains will not 
yield to any one way. 


Some stains can be removed by emul- 
sive action. Others respond only to polish- 
ing action. 


Colgate’s completely removes all 
stains because it gives you both actions. 
As you brush it over your teeth it foams. 
The emulsive action of this foam loosens 
most of the stains, dissolves them, washes 
them away. 


The polishing ingredient in Colgate’s— 
a safe powder such as dentists recommend 
—removes the stains that are left; leaving 
your teeth thoroughly clean — gleaming! 


Notice the difference! 


Stop trying to get your teeth clean witha 
toothpaste that does only half the job. 
Use Colgate’s for 10 days. Notice how 
much cleaner it gets your teeth—what a 


difference it makes in your appearance. 
The large-size tube is only 25c. 


The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


Everything you eat or drink leaves some kind of 
stain on teeth. Some foods leave an actual dis- 
coloration—blueberries, for instance. Others are 
not immediately visible. Yet even white bread— 
over a period of time—can stain, dull your teeth. 


Group No. 1—Starchy foods, Group No. 
2—Sugar foods, Group No. 3—Protein 
foods, Group No. 4— Fatty foods, Group 
No. 5— Minerals, Group No. 6—Fruits, 
Group No. 7—Beverages—and tobacco 


For beautiful, stain-free teeth—use Colgate’s 
after every meal. See your dentist regularly. 

















HOW OFTEN 


grinds 
4 
© If you imagine 
your car must have its valves 
ground every 12,000 miles, let 
this Cleveland business-man 
improve your oil-knowledge: 
“I am a salesman, and my 
automobile is the most impor- 
tant tool in my business. Upon 
delivery of my Chrysler Six, I 
started at once using Quaker 
State Motor Oil. I have driven 
the car 26,450 miles to date at 
high speed on our good Ohio 
roads. The valves have never 
needed grinding, nor have I yet 
spent one dime for repair of 
the motor, thanks to Quaker 
State.” * 
Ordinary motor oils average 
1 quart or more of “light-end” 
oil per gallon. This burns up 
in high-speed, high-compres- 
sion cylinders .. . blows away. 
Quaker State removes this 
light-end material . . . at the 
refinery. It never reaches your 
motor. Every gallon of it is 4 
quarts motor lubricant, net. 
Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most places now service 
your car from the patented 
gteen-and-white drum, doub- 
le-sealed at the refinery. Or, 
if you prefer, ask for Quaker 
State in 1-quart and 5-quart 
refinery-sealed cans. You are 


sure of genuine Quaker State 
either way. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 
and Superfine Greases 


. 
* What's your experience? Write us. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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Married. Fred Astaire, 34, musicomedy 
dancer, son of an Omaha brewer; and 
Phyllis Livingston Baker Potter, 25, Man- 
hattan socialite divorcée; in Brooklyn. 








Married. Michael Cudahy, Chicago 
meat-packing scion (grandson); and Mary 
Jacklyn Borax, dancer; in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

Married. Nina Wilcox Putnam San- 
derson Ogle, novelist; and Christian Eliot, 
nephew of Granville John Eliot, Earl of 
St. Germans; in Las Vegas, Nev., day after 
she was granted a divorce from her third 
husband, “Arthur James Ogle in Juarez, 
Mex. 








Divorced. Elliott Roosevelt, 22, the 
President’s second’ son; by Elizabeth 
Browning Donner Roosevelt, 21; in Min- 
den, Nev. Elliott, who had established 
residence at Lake Tahoe, followed a pre- 
arranged program by filing suit first, 
charging “extreme mental cruelty” which 
caused him “great mental agony and suf- 
fering.” Then from Philadelphia Eliza- 
beth Roosevelt dispatched by airmail a 
cross-suit, under which the decree was 
granted her after a 15-min. hearing behind 
closed doors. Free, Elliott announced he 
would celebrate by “taking in the World’s 
Fair,” engaged passage on a Chicago plane. 
Meanwhile from Fort Worth to Chicago 
proceeded Ruth Googins, Wellesley gradu- 
ate in whom Elliott denied any but a 
“friendly interest” last month when his 
announced (TIME, 














divorce plans were 
June 19). . 
Died. Irene Gombis, wife of Hun- 


gary’s Prime Minister Julius Gémbés; of 
heart failure; in Budapest. Longtime ad- 
mirer of Italy’s Benito Mussolini, Julius 
Goémboés formed an anti-Semitic society 
called the “Awakening Magyars” during 
the tangled Hungarian intrigues after the 
war. He renounced anti-Semitism when 
he became Prime Minister last Septem- 
ber, has since tried to resist the tide of 
anti-Semitism rolling into Hungary from 
Nazi Germany, which friends last week 
blamed for the untimely death (she was 
not 40) of Irene Gdmbés—Jewish daugh- 
ter of a Jewish champagne manufacturer. 





Died. Louis M. Kotecki, 51, Milwaukee 
City Comptroller, indicted four months 
ago for malfeasance; by his own hand 
(pistol), after shooting and critically 
wounding Chief Deputy Comptroller 
William Wendt, whose testimony before 
the grand jury, Kotecki believed, had 
made it appear that the city had been 
mulcted of some $500,000 through his 
careless checking of bond transactions; in 
Milwaukee. 


© 
v 


Died. Dr. Raymond Philip Dough- 
erty, 55, professor of Assyriology and 
Babylonian Literature at Yale, curator of 
Sterling Memorial Museum’s Babylonian 
Collection; by his own hand (hanging); 
near his home in Hamden, Conn. In April 
he had suffered a nervous breakdown. 
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Died. Dr. Frederick Henry Baetier, 
58, famed x-ray pioneer, professor of 
roentgenology at Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity; of long-standing necrosis caused by 
x-ray burns; in Catonsville, Md. He began 
his experiments before the advent of mod- 
ern protective devices, by 1909 had lost an 
eye, four fingers. Surgeons had to keep 
whittling at his ravaged body, performed 
73 operations besides innumerable skin 
gralits. 
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Died. Edwin Gould, 67, second son of 
the late famed Financier Jay Gould; of 
heart failure; in Oyster Bay, L. I. (see 
p. 38). 






















Died. Irving Babbitt, 67, famed Hv. 
manist, professor of French & Compar- 
tive Literature at Harvard; after long ill- 
ness; in Cambridge, Mass. Hating mod- 
ernism, romanticism, the “Machine Age,” 
he went back to the Greek and Roman 
classics for an austere doctrine which, with 
Princeton’s Paul Elmer More, he fervently 
preached. In his lectures he loved to ex- 
coriate Jean Jacques Rousseau, No. 1 
French romanticist; two years ago his 
students ran lotteries based on the number 
of writers Professor Babbitt mentioned in 
a 60-min. lecture (Trme, March 16, 1931). 









— 







Died. Sir John Reeves Ellerman, 71, 
shipping tycoon, reputed possessor of 
Great Britain’s largest fortune (circa 






$140,000,000); in Dieppe, France. To his 
vast shipping enterprises he added real 
estate and publishing, at one time owned a 
string of newspapers and smartcharts, in- 
cluding London’s Sphere, Sketch, Tatler. 
Hardly more than a name to the average 
Briton, he shunned publicity and public 
places, shooed away photographers, lived 
in a simplicity suggesting stinginess, occu- 
pied but one inch of space in Who’s Who. 
He stealthily gave fat sums to charity, was 
irked when newshawks got wind of his 
donations. 




















— 






Died. John Markle, 74, retired coal 
tycoon, Manhattan charitarian; of heart 
disease; in Manhattan. Starting with 
Pennsylvania anthracite properties it- 
herited from his father, he bought uw 
adjacent flooded mines, built the huge 
Jeddo Tunnel through three miles of rock 
to drain them. During the 1go2 strike he 
fiercely called on President Roosevelt for 
Federal troops to subdue the United Mine 
Workers under John Mitchell. Disgruntled 
by the settlement of the strike, he gave 
up active supervision of his properties 
moved to Manhattan. In 1907 he wet 
totally blind, later recovered the use 0 
his left eye. Good friend of J. Pierpon! 
Morgan, he was in the Morgan offices 
when a bomb explosion rocked the build 
ing in 1920, was gashed by flying glass 
At No. 1060 Fifth Avenue he owned one @! 
the world’s largest private apartments (4 
rooms, 22 baths), lived there alone aftet 
his wife’s death in 1927. Through the 
Markle Foundation he gave millions t 
hospitals, libraries, welfare institutions 
Lafayette College (of which he was 4 
graduate). 
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STUDEBAKER 
HAS BIGGEST JUNE 
SALES SINCE 1930 


Surpasses remarkable gains 


made in April and May! 


 periencpang gains in sales have 
continued to mark the progress of 
Studebaker ever since early spring. 


Just look at the record. 


Studebaker sales for April exceeded 
March by 86%! May sales surpassed 
March by 102%! 


And now come the startling June 
figures which show not only a 147% 
increase over March but a substantial 
gain over any June in Studebaker his- 
tory since 1930! 


Public demand, after all, is the final 
proof of the worth of any automobile. 


And public demand for the new 
Automatic Studebakers and the sen- 
sational Studebaker-built Rockne took 
on new proportions immediately fol- 
lowing the 500-mile Indianapolis 
Speedway race on Memorial Day. In 
that record-breaking event, 7 of the 


first 12 winners were Studebaker pow- 
ered . . . including a five-car team of 
85% stock Studebakers which out- 
lasted 28 of America’s fastest racing 
cars and went through the entire con- 
test without a single repair! 


Studebaker engineering was never 
so superior, Studebaker manufactur- 
ing facilities were never so adequate, 
Studebaker workmanship was never 
so exacting as today when this 81l-year- 
old institution quickens its pace of 
progress—with 70 millions of net assets 
and stronger public confidence than it 
has ever known! 


The Studebaker or Rockne that you 
buy today — with pre-inflation prices 
still in effect — represents the best 
motor car value that Studebaker has 
ever produced. Prove it to your own 
satisfaction — arrange now for a dem- 
onstration drive! 





TIME 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


To settle a $29.900 delinquent tax bill 
on 40 acres in Brooklawn, N. J., rich 
Andrew William Mellon, onetime Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, offered 50¢ on the 
dollar. For a similar bill of $90,000, near- 
by Belmawr accepted his check for 


$45,000. 
— + —-—_ 


North Tarrytown, N. Y. received a 
check for $10,000, half the tax due from 
its largest taxpayer, John Davison Rock- 
efeller Sr. It was the first time he had 


failed to pay the taxes on his Pocantico 


Hills estate in one sum. 
ae 


Virne Beatrice (“Jackie”) Mitchell 
is the name of the left-handed girl base- 
ball pitcher who two years ago struck out 
“Babe” Ruth and Lou Gehrig of the New 
York Yankees in an exhibition game at 











International 
VirNE BEATRICE (“JACKIE”) MITCHELL 
She will play among whiskers. 


Chattanooga. Now 109, only girl in profes- 
sional men’s baseball, Pitcher Mitchell was 
taught in Memphis, Tenn. by her next- 
door neighbor, Arthur C. (“Dazzy”) Vance 
of the National League (long with Brook- 
lyn, now St. Louis). She has made as 
much as $500 a week in exhibition games. 
Last week she signed to pitch at $1,000 a 
month for the able, bewhiskered House of 
David team of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
which tours the East and Midwest in sum- 
mer, carries a $40,000 lighting rig for night 
games. 
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Four hours before a scheduled court 
hearing to determine whether he was too 
feeble-minded to stand trial, Joseph 
Wright Harriman, 66-year-old indicted 
Manhattan banker, disappeared, second 
time in two months (Time, May 29). 
While his wife and daughter, who were to 
testify, waited in Mrs. Harriman’s apart- 
ment, he slipped out of the service en- 
trance of his sanatorium, took a cab to a 
Hudson River ferry. Back & forth be- 


tween Manhattan and New Jersey, Bank- 
er Harriman rode six times on different 
boats, gazing moodily at the water. Twice 
he started to climb over the rail, was 
hauled back by deckhands who failed to 
recognize him until hours later when they 
heard of the search. They last saw him 
driving away from the Manhattan pier in 
a cab. 
scan 
An automobile crash in San Antonio, 
Tex. injured plump, benevolent Edgar B. 
Davis, rubber & oil tycoon who spent $1.- 
500,000 to keep the play The Ladder going 
for 22 months in 1927-28 because he be- 
lieved in its ‘“message” about transmigra- 
tion of souls. 
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Errett Lobban Cord, automobile & 
aviation tycoon, was watching an airplane 
motor on a test block in a Los Angeles 
shop. The propeller snapped, sheared 
through a wire netting, knocked him un- 
conscious. 
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At a soaring meet at Elmira, N. Y., 
Richard Chichester du Pont, 24, son of 
Vice President Alexis Felix du Pont of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. took his 
father for his first hop in a sailplane. A 
shift in the wind whipped the heavy glider 
into a ground loop, spilled it into a clump 
of bushes. Pilot du Pont & parent were 
unscratched. 








As a protest against German anti- 
Semitism, Henry Ludwig Mond, Baron 
Melchett, British chemical tycoon, half- 
Jewish member of the Church of England, 
embraced Judaism in a liberal London 
synagog. 

U. S.-born Alfred Chester Beatty, 
Rhodesian copper tycoon (Roan Ante- 
lope), announced he would become a citi- 
zen of England, where he has lived for 25 
years. 














In Washington, Mrs. William Edgar 
Borah, wife of Idaho’s Senior Senator, 
who nearly died last year of psittacosis 
(parrot fever), offered her blood to save a 
psittacosis victim in Baltimore. But blood 
had already been supplied by Dr. Charles 
Armstrong, psittacosis expert whose blood 
serum had saved Mrs. Borah. 

Because she increased her income by 
selling cosmetics, famed Author Colette, 
onetime actress, divorced wife of Henry 
de Jouvenel, Ambassador to Rome, was 
refused promotion from Officer to Com- 
mander in France’s Legion of Honor. 
Qn 

The distinguished French Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, whose 
ranks heretofore included only two for- 
eigners (Belgium’s late great Cardinal 
Mercier and her King Albert), elected 
Rudyard Kipling a “foreign associate.” 
Poet Kipling’s works are practically un- 
known to French poetry lovers, but dur- 
ing the war he wrote violent pro-Ally 
propaganda which appeared in French 
newspapers. His election was clinched by 
a new Kipling book, Souvenirs of France 
(yet to appear in the U. S.) which flays 
Germany, exalts the French. When he 
heard of his new honor, rheumatic Poet 
Kipling broke his non-broadcasting rule, 
hobbled to a microphone in London. 











MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Hail 

In Richland County, Wis., Roy Ewing 
ran barefoot to his barn wrecked by , 
July hailstorm, stood ankle-deep in hail 
while freeing his cattle, had his feet frozen, 
Prospector 

Near Romeo, Mich., J. W. Fowler, 73, 
near-blind pauper worn from a lifetime 
of prospecting for gold, was informed that 
a $15,000 legacy had been awaiting him 
for 70 years. Asked what he would & 
with his money, Prospector Fowler's dim 
eves gleamed. Said he: “I know of a won- 
derful mining country in Canada where ; 
man can make a fortune. .. .” 


Puffer 
In West Paterson, N. J. a crowd gath- 
ered around a parked automobile to watch 














Keystone 
CHARLES NorMAND III 
“’Moke, ’moke!” 


23-months-old Charles Normand III an! 
his father, a steam shovel operator, pu! 
black cigars. Baby Normand’s mother ét- 
plained that he had started to smoke his 
father’s cigars at 14 months, now has om 
of his own each night at cribtime. Wher 
ever he sees a cigar or pipe, Babe Nor 
mand says: “’Moke, ’moke! me wall 
He does not inhale. 
ini cates 

Game 

In Chicago, playing hide-&-se 
Edward Sarkan, 13, hid in a box car, 
out two days later in Detroit. 

‘ —_o— 
History 

In Epping Upland, England_ the 
months ago, George Poole rounded a 
ner on his motorcycle, collided with! 
lorry, had his arm broken. Last wees 
George Poole rounded the same corner ® 
the same motorcycle, collided with th 
same lorry, had the same arm broken! 
the same place. 
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@ Beer dispensing equipment. 
Upholstery tacks. Huge pasteurizers. 
Delicate jewel settings. Watch cases. 
Exterior and interior building trim. 
The bright parts of motor cars. Uten- 
sils. Hundreds of widely differing 
products in scores of different fields 
—are already made of Enduro. 


And hundreds of other articles now 
in the making will be marketed in 
more attractive, more practical — and 
more profitable form through the use 
of this amazing new steel. 


The beautiful silvery lustre of Enduro 


<A 
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most Versatide OF METALS 


is permanent. It doesn’t rust, corrode 
or tarnish. And it resists the attacks 
of most acids. 


Fabricators like Enduro because it is 
easy to handle and work. It can be 
welded, cast, soldered and drawn 
—and is stronger than carbon steel. 


Republic, with the largest facilities 
in the world for the production of 
stainless steel, furnishes Enduro in 
convenient sized sheets, strips, tubes 
and other forms. 


An interesting set of booklets teils the 
complete Enduro story. Write for them. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 





LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS $264 PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO SSS A= 





GENERAL OFFICES, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


36 


TIME 


...ina FOOD YOU EAT 
at 1095 MEALS A YEAR” 


cc 
Americans eat just about a half 
pound of salt apiece every month... 
6-8 pounds a year. That’s their meal- 
time ration, their direct use. But ten 
times that much is produced for their 
indirect use; in the arts, in textile, 
chemical, dyeing and pottery industries, 
in ice cream freezing, in food pre- 
serving, 
. manufacture of cheese and butter, and 
in animal husbandry. 

** All salt produced for food purposes 
ought to be strictly protected against 
contamination. All Worcester Salt zs 
so protected by AJonel Metal. 

“No other metal, in our experience, 
can approach Monel Metal in its ab- 
solute resistance to brine corrosion. No 
other has such toughness to withstand 
the constant wear of salt crystals. 

*“We started using Monel Metal 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
When we installed our first vacuum 
pans, we obsoleted all former salt-mak- 
ing methods, and were the first manu- 
facturers able to produce a clean, fine- 
grained, free-running salt, without 


in water softening, in the 


Striking facts discussed by 
H.C. Mandeville, President 
of Worcester Salt Company 


crushing or grinding. Our rotary driers 
are from 30 to 45 feet long and 6 feet 
in diameter. They are completely lined 
with shining Monel Metal which re- 
sists both the corrosive, and erosive, action 
of the salt and offers a clean, smooth, 
sanitary surface which cannot chip or 
crack. Thus it protects Worcester Salt 
from impurities. Certain parts of our 
carton and labeling machinery are made 
of Monel Metal, and carry the cycle of 
protection through every step of manu- 
facture right up to the pantry shelf.’’ 


*% ys 
at at 


Dramatic as is the use of Monel Metal 
to insure exceptional purity in your 
table salt, it only serves to typify the 
many applications of this versatile metal 
and its useful qualities. It is absolutely 
rust-proof; highly resistant to corrosion, 
even by acids and alkalis; and, in ad- 
dition, it is as strong as steel. 
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Purity is Hssentia 


You recognize its useful qualities i 
Monel Metal kitchen sinks and rang: 
tops, in cabinet and table tops, andi 


hot water tanks. 


These same qualities are essential 
the textile industry, in laundries, chen- 
ical works and dyehouses; in food ha- 
dling installations of hotels, restaurat 
and hospitals; in canneries and packity 
houses ; in power plants and a host’ 


other industries. 


You find Monel Metal used wher 
ever wear or corrosion or rust call fi 
a metal that can stand up under the! 


attacks. And also where its clean, la 
ing, silvery beauty is a sales asset 
more than ordinary value. 

Possibly there is a place for Mor 
Metal in your business. Drop usallt 
...We will tell you how others in so 
particular industry are using Mone 
Metal to their profit. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wait Street, New York, N. Y. M O \ JEL METAL 


AIS 


ASBREN 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy cont®® 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Meo 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by Internations Nk 
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BUSINESS @ FINANCE 





When Whiskey Flows 
€ Not since Goldman, Sachs floated Blue 
Ridge Corp. has a new stock issue been 
gobbled up the way one was last week. 
Through Manhattan’s Lehman Brothers, 
Schenley Distillers (Golden Wedding 
Rye) sold 230,000 shares of its stock at 
Sis a share. Advertisements (‘‘a matter 
of record only”) had not even appeared 
before the stock was whipped up to $46 a 
share on a when-issued basis. 
( Within 24 hours after Illinois had 
formally ratified the 21st Amendment last 
week, Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 
ltd, potent Canadian liquor company 
(Canadian Club Rye), announced that it 
would build a huge distillery at Peoria. 
Construction will begin in January with an 
initial investment of $1,000,000. The dis- 
tilery will consume 20,000 bushels of 
grain per day, will have a daily output of 
100,000 gallons of bourbon and rye 
whiskey. 
€ The price of medicinal whiskey, de- 
mand for which has increased enormously 
since relaxation of Federal regulations 
(Trae, May 22), was upped $5 a case. 
Such news as this last week sent specu- 
ltors into a frenzy, sent “whiskey” stocks 
ballooning. Around & around boardrooms 
ran the story of how you could have made 
700% on your money if you had bought 
Hiram Walker last year at $2 a share and 
sold last week at $56; of how you could 
have bought National Distillers last spring 
for $17 and sold it last week for $117; of 
how Canadian Industrial Alcohol jumped 
ftom $2.50 to $24. These were facts. But 
thicker flew the rumors of how this com- 
pany or that planned to enter the whiskey 
business, reap fat profits from the fact 
tht Americans are proverbially a whiskey- 
drinking people. And the stockmarket 
soared to New Deal highs. 
Standard Brands lately announced that 
it might make gin as of old and its stock 
was given a whirl. Commercial Solvents 
and U. S. Industrial Alcohol are definitely 
entering the whiskey business.* So all the 
chemicals were given a whirl. Other 
chemical companies will probably enter 
the field not as whiskey makers but as dis- 
tillers of spirits for blending purposes. For 
whiskey is not made in a day but in four 
‘0 fve years. Old whiskey will be cut 
with new or with grain alcohol. But be- 
cause whiskey is cheap to make (as low 
& 6o¢ a gallon in Canada where four- 
ilths of the retail price is tax), many a 
cal promoter was drafting plans last 
week for a small distillery, when and if. 
There are only seven U. S. whiskey com- 
panies in business today. Under Federal 
icense they produce medicinal whiskey. 
Five of them are privately owned—one in 
Philadelphia, five in bourbon-making Ken- 
tucky. Of the other two, most important 
8 National Distillers. And until Schenley 
‘ounded onto the market last week Na- 
tonal Distillers was the only U. S. whiskey 
‘tock available for trading. 
_—_—_—_—_—, 
an. ow , S. Industrial Alcohol wrote 
a S$ pl equipment (carried at $29,- 
°0,000) to $1. Commercial Solvents did the 
“ime in 1930. Reason: to eliminate deprecia- 
on charges, boost profits. 


In National Distillers warehouses is 
70% of all U. S. bonded whiskey. Some 
80,000 of its 2,000,000 cases it declared as 
a dividend on its common stock last 
August—one case of 24 pints, pre-War, 
for each five shares, payable the instant 
whiskey flows. Its trade position is as- 
sured by its old brands: Green River, Old 
Grandad, McBrayer, Old Taylor, Mount 
Vernon, Sunny Brook. Seton Porter, 
National Distillers’ able, socialite presi- 
dent, further timbered his stronghold last 
month by acquiring the old Large and 
Overholt distilleries. And he has tied up 


with U. S. Industrial Alcohol by forming 
a jointly-owned distilling company, Penn- 
Mar-Kentucky, Inc. 

Seton Porter joined his brother Henry 


- 5) 











Acme 
SETON PORTER 


Thin on tennis, rich on whiskey. 


Hobart’s famed firm of consulting en- 
gineers, Sanderson & Porter, a few years 
after he was graduated from Yale in 1905. 
A partner since 1913, he took on National 
Distillers after the 1924 reorganization. 
Tennis keeps him thin and looking younger 
than his 51 years. Mrs. Porter’s bathroom 
in their Park Avenue apartment is widely 
known among decorators for its black & 
white marble floor, jade ceiling and mirror 
framed in black glass rising from the edge 
of the tub. 

President Porter’s chief competitors will 
not be U. S. whiskey makers but Cana- 
dians and Britain’s great whiskey trust, 
Distillers Co. Ltd., whence come the most 
famed brands of Scotch—Black & White, 
Haig & Haig, Johnnie Walker, Gold Label, 
White Horse. The six leading Canadian 
companies are flirting with the idea of a 
whiskey trust, but so far Hiram Walker 
has found the terms unattractive. 

U. S. whiskey production (rye and bour- 
bon) was on the decline before the War. 
From 1910 to 1917 (last normal year) it 
dropped from 82,000,000 gallons to 57,- 
000,000. But whiskey was still far & away 
the U.S. Drink. In 1917 rum production 
was 2,800,000 gallons, gin 5,700,000, 
brandy 8,200,000. 


Downtown 


@ Into court last week marched elderly 
President Edward J. Jamison of Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. and de- 
manded back the big company which 
the New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance took away from him last March. 
At that time securities which cost the 
company $73,800,000 were worth $19,- 
900,000. Since then, said President Jam- 
ison last week, the stockmarket had been 
good to him. Globe & Rutgers’ assets now 
exceeded liabilities by $10,000,000. The 
court pondered his plea. Wall Street 
wondered if Globe & Rutgers’ rise did 
not bear out one of its pet theories on the 
New Deal market: ‘“‘Buy the worst stocks 
and make the most money.” 
@ In Ohio last week eager purchasers 
were rushing out to the threshing floors, 
offering farmers $1 and $1.01 a bushel for 
wheat—the first time they have been of- 
fered $1 in three years. Threshing machine 
men upped their rental charges 25%. In 
the Chicago pit, wheat for May delivery 
touched $1.274 a bushel. But wheat was 
not the sensation of the pit. Rye outdid 
it. Rye (unfavored by Government re- 
striction measures) touched $1.084 for De- 
cember delivery—jumped 23¢ a bushel in 
a week. Talk of a corner in rye by Dr. 
Edward A. Crawford (Time, June 19) was 
resumed. Also there was talk of a rye 
shortage due to 1) expected use of more 
rye flour in bread as wheat prices rise; 2) 
expected large demand for rye by distillers. 
In one day 7,000,000 bu. of rye were sold. 
(Total U. S. rye crop is normally about 
40,000,000 bushels.) Report was that, at- 
tracted by high prices, 600,000 bu. of 
Canadian rye had been bought for import 
(in spite of the duty of 40¢ a bu.), that 
buyers were eagerly negotiating for more 
rye in Argentina as well as Canada. 
@ For over a year Orlando Weber, presi- 
dent of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
held the New York Stock Exchange at 
bay. The Exchange wanted him to give 
more information to his stockholders 
(Time, May 8) and he refused. The Ex- 
change threatened to strike Allied’s stock 
off the board. A group of Allied’s stock- 
holders began a revolt to elect new direc- 
tors. Last week Mr. Weber gave out the 
terms on which he capitulated to the Ex- 
change’s demand for fuller corporate re- 
ports: 1) to show the cost and market 
value of the company’s securities; 2) to 
segregate U. S. Governments from other 
securities; 3) to specify the nature of 
Allied’s surpluses; 4) not to change de- 
preciation policy without so stating and 
to give annually the gross amounts of 
retirements from plant account; 5) to 
show all income as credits to income ac- 
count before any transfers to surplus or 
reserve; 6) to segregate non-operating and 
non-recurring income from operating in- 
come; 7) to show the number of shares 
of the company’s own stock held in its 
treasury; 8) to credit no dividends on 
such stock to income account. In pursuit 
of tuis new policy Mr. Weber informed 
his shareholders of Allied’s holdings of its 
own stock on July 8: 

Shares Cost Market 
Common ....187,189 $25,837,300 $24,334,570 
Preferred .... 47,309 5,640,485 5,700,735 
@. While President Roosevelt and most 
U. S. oilmen were breasting the flood of 
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U. S. oil in Washington last week (see p. 
g), Saudi Arabia’s tall, frowning King Ibn 
Saud squiggled his name to a royal decree 
granting Standard Oil Co. of California 
exclusive rights to all oil found in the 
eastern part of his arid kingdom. Ob- 
servers nodded. The mightiest man in the 
Middle East was furthering one of his 
prime policies: to make friends not with 
European powers which dominate King 
Ibn Saud’s neighbors, Palestine, Iraq and 
Egypt, but only with nations comfortably 
distant. Standard of California already 
holds a concession on Bahrein Island in 
the Persian Gulf, where oil now flows. On 
the mainland no wells have yet been sunk. 
Only other important U. S. concession in 
the oil-cellared Middle East is a 233% 
interest, held by Andrew William Mellcn’s 
Gulf Oil and a group of Standard com- 
panies, in the fabulous Iraq fields. 

@ For two years stockholders in Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. (Lucky Strike) have 
been raising hob in the courts because 
President George Washington Hill and his 
vice presidents have long voted themselves 
some of the fattest annual bonuses in the 
U. S. (Time, April 17). What irked 
stockholders even more was the fact that 
the directors, Mr. Hill and his fellow offi- 
cers, had allotted themselves big blocks 
of American Tobacco stock at a price far 
below the market. Last week stockholders 
dropped their suits when the management 
agreed: 1) to withdraw claims to $1,842,- 
ooo of stock in American Tobacco’s treas- 
ury, 2) to slash the bonus fund of Mr. 
Hill & friends. 


@ Joseph P. Day, most famed U. S. real 
estate auctioneer, last week sold one of 
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1929's biggest errors of judgment, Man- 
hattan’s 53-story Lincoln Building. Finan- 
cial wiseacres of Depression exaggerated 
when they said that any one who received 
the building as a gift would go bankrupt. 








Wide World 
THE LATE EpwIn GOULD 
In him his father’s blood led a model life. 


(See ool. 3) 


In 1932 Lincoln Building earned $514,000 
after taxes, but $514,000 would not pay 
$1,325,000 in fixed charges. The auction 
was brief. One bidder was Charles F. 
Batchelder, vice president of Chase Harris 
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of Allegheny Steel throughout industry. Practically all 
of the leading set manufacturers use and consistently 


specify Allegheny Electrical Sheets because their re- 
markable physical and mechanical properties are ideal 
from the standpoint of fabrication, tone reproduction 


and longer life. 
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& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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Forbes (bidding for a bondholders’ com. 
mittee representing $15,000,000 of the 
first mortgage bonds). The other bidder 
was Robert E. Dowling, head of City In. 
vesting Co. 

Text of the bidding, exclusive of Joe 
Day’s enthusiastic interpolations: 

Mr. Batchelder: $3,200,000. 

Mr. Dowling: $4,000,000. 

Mr. Batchelder: $4,250,000. 

Mr. Dowling: $4,500,000. 

Mr. Batchelder: $4,750,000. 

Thus a $27,000,000 error went for 17} 
on the dollar; only first mortgage-bond- 
holders have any equity left. 


Sublimed Gould 


In Oyster Bay, L. I. one evening lag 
week Edwin Gould, 67, after a quiet game 
of bridge with wife and friends, went to 
his room, began to undress, suddenly cried 
out. Thus, as it must to all men, Death 
came—before his wife could reach his side 
—to the second son of famed Jason (Jay) 
Gould. 

Day later an announcement was inserted 
in the Manhattan Press: ‘With thos 
‘forces for good’ grief stricken at the death 
of Edwin Gould stands the Harlem Eye 
& Ear Hospital, thanking God for the life 
of this patron saint of children. ... In 
memory of such a man all must doubly 
strive to give to children as he did—serv- 
ice sublimed by love.” 

Apple-cheeked, fuzzy-bearded, benign, 
Edwin Gould unlike a dozen other de 
scendants of his famed father made no 
copy for Hearst’s sensational Sunday 
pages. Yet he was distinguished for mor 
than benefactions to the Harlem Eye & 
Ear Hospital. At 20, his father’s son, he 
incurred paternal wrath by leaving Colun- 
bia University, marching down to specu: 
late in Wall Street. At 21, again his fa 
ther’s son, he had made his first million in 
speculation, regained his father’s favor and 
become secretary of a Gould railroad, the 
St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas (later & 
Louis Southwestern ). 

Thus he started strongly in the Gould 
tradition. Three years later when his fi 
ther died, he, his elder brother George. his 
younger brother Howard, and his sister 
Helen became the trustees of Jay Goulds 
$80,000,000 estate (left to all six of Jay 
Gould’s children, two of them, Anna an 
Frank J., being minors at the time). Thus 
at 26, Edwin’s fortune was estimated 
$20,000,000—$12,000,000 inherited from 
his father, $8,000,000 made by himself. 

The millions made by Jay Gould in 
manipulating the stock of Erie and other 
railroads were managed chiefly by the 
elder brother George, and none too we! 
managed. Edwin organized Continents! 
Match Co. (later merged with Diamoné 
Match), became president of Manhattan: 
Bowling Green Trust Co. (later merged 
with Equitable Trust) and stuck for years 
to his own railroad interests. He became 
president and chairman of the St. Lou 
Southwestern. When he sold it in 1925 
the Rock Island (which was later forced 
by the I. C. C. to turn it over to the Kar 
sas City Southern) the last Gould railroaé 
disappeared from the map. ‘. 

Meantime he had led a quiet, model litt 
—played polo in his youth, joined Troop 
A of New York’s socialite 71st regimetl, 
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[re RMIT NUMBER 
Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 





COPYRIGHT 1932 BY PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE Olt ASSOCIATION 


Because they do not thin out as much as 
other oils, Pennsylvania oils give extra 
protection against deadly friction and 
the repair bills which friction causes. 
3. High Specific Heat—in other words, 
great power of absorbing heat and 
drawing it away from moving parts. An 
oil that does this, adds many miles and 
many months to the life of your car. 

These three advantages of Pennsyl- 
vania oils can be expressed as simple 
dollars and cents savings. The first saves 
extra quarts of oil. The second saves 
needless repair bills. The third saves 
your car itself! 

The emblem above has been adopted 
by the leading producers, refiners and 


marketers of Pennsylvania oils, to pro- 
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tect you. It is displayed, with a permit 
number issued by the 
Grade Crude Oil 


a member’s product is sold. Whenever 


Pennsylvania 
Association, wherever 


you buy motor oil, look for it. 


The Emblem Assures You 
It 1S Pennsylvania Oil 


The emblem gives you 4 important safe- 
guards: (1) No adulteration—the oil is 
made 100% from Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude; (2) Enforcement of new high 
minimum standards set by the Associa- 
tion to meet the requirements of modern 
motors; (3) Supervision by national in- 
spection force; (4) Analyses by the re- 
search laboratory of the Association at 
State College, 


Each refiner, 


Pennsy'vania. 
of course, has his own 
individual processes, and each claims 
distinctive advantages for his own par- 
ticular brand of finished oil. Each brand 
is the individual maker’s guarantee of 
quality. But a// oils using the Associa- 


tion emblem share the fundamental 
advantages of a better raw material— 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CruDE OIL 


Oil City, 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil City, Pa 


ASSOCIATION, Pennsyloania 


Copr. 1933, 
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Buy insurance by 
specification. too 






Do you use the same standard in buying fire insurance that you use 





in buying materials and equipment, for instance,—the standard of 
facts? If you do, you are protected by a mutual company,—probably 


Central Mutual. The concrete facts about Central Insurance underlie 







the reasons of economy and safety which have led thousands to choose 





Central protection. You want unquestioned stability in the insurance 





company which carries your fire insurance. For 57 years, Central has 





paid all claims promptly and in full. You want economy. For 57 
years, Central has paid substantial dividends to its policyholders. 
There are other vitally interesting facts concerning Central protection 
which you should know. Ask your local Central agent for them. Or 







write direct. 






DIVIDENDS 


“CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO. 
Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
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CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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risen from private to captain, become an 
ardent marksman. (During the War, al- 
though already in military retirement, he 
volunteered, became a supply sergeant, 
later a major in the Ordnance Depart. 
ment.) He married Sarah Cantine Shrady, 
daughter of a doctor, had two children, 
Edwin Jr. (killed in a hunting accident, 
1917) and Frank Miller Gould. In later 
life he became like his equally conserya- 
tive sister Helen (Mrs. Finley J. Shepard) 
a generous charitarian, particularly to. 
wards children. 

Yet for all the model, industrious life he 
led, his years were troubled by the vaga- 
ries of the many persons in whose veins 
flowed the blood of his famed father. His 
brothers and sisters, save for Helen, all in- 
sisted on marrying actresses or noblemen 
—generally more than once. His sister 
Anna divorced Count Boni de Castellane 
and married the Duc de Talleyrand. His 
brother Howard (now living abroad) mar- 
ried Actress Viola Kathrine Clemmons and 
separated from her. His brother Frank 
Jay (now settled on the Riviera as owner 
of Nice’s unprofitable Casino) married 
Margaret Kelly, a banker’s daughter, then 
British Actress Edith Kelly, then French 
Actress Florence La Caze. His elder 
brother George had married Actress Edith 
Kingdon, by whom he had seven children, 
and after her death in 1921 married Brit 
ish Actress Guinevere Sinclair, legitima- 
tizing three other children he had had by 
her. 

Not only the publicity of these affairs 
rose to trouble Edwin Gould but the legal 
entanglements arising from them. In 1916, 
Younger Brother Frank and Younger Sis 
ter Anna sued the four trustees for mis 
management of their father’s estate. For 
eleven years this suit, to which there were 
innumerable parties, children, — strange 
grandchildren, stranger great grandchil- 
dren,* dragged on. Finally the law decided 
that Brother George had mismanaged the 
estate and a judgment for $50,000,000 was 
entered against the four trustees—settle- 
ment for which was made by compromise 
at $20,000,000. 

Meantime, however, Brother George 
had died, leaving an estate of $15,000,000 
which was whittled down to $5,000,000 
and promptly became the source of al- 
other legal battle between his seven legit 
mate and three legitimatized children— 
and their diverse children by numerous 
marriages. All this was as distressing (0 
Edwin Gould as the unanimity with which 
historians described his father as the great- 
est and most wicked pirate of the buccs- 
neering age in U. S. industry. But he 
modestly went his way, made and gavt 
away his modest millions, died without 
ostentation, of a sudden heart attack. 

*Including Marie Louise Jean Jay Georg 
Paul Ernest Boniface de Castellane, Georst 
Gustave Marie Antoine Boniface Charles de 
Castellane (Anna’s children by her first mr 
riage), Héléne Violette de Talleyrand ( Annas 
daughter by her second marriage); Anna Eleanor 
Marie Raymonde de Castellane, Pauline Beat 
Yvonne Helene Flourida de Castellane (Anna: 
grandchildren); Francoise Florence de Monte 
nach, Rolande Dorothy de Grafienried de Villies 
(grandchildren of Frank Gould); Eileen Vivie 
de la Poer Beresford O’Brien, Arthur Geort 
Marcus Douglas de la Poer Beresford (children 
of George’s daughter, Vivien, Lady Decies): 
to mention several dozen others of less dis# 
guished names such as Anthony J. Drexel Ill 
Caroline de Peyster Wainright, Gioia Bishot 
(various other grandchildren of George). 
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Motor Business 

Since last May nine out of ten U. S 
businesses have boomed. Automobiles are 
just one of the nine. But how big the 
car boom has been few people realize. 
Last week were published June production 
figures of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce showing 195,000 cars 
turned out (compared with 95,000 in June 
1932). Ford is not a member of the auto 
(. of C. So Ford’s estimated output of 
35,000 cars brings June 1933 production 
up to a round quarter- -million. In spite 
of the fact that automobile production 
lagged behind 1932 until last April, pro- 
duction for the first six months of this 
year was (including Ford) 1,000,000 cars 
compared to 870,000 year ago. 


Steel, cotton and some other industries 
have had comparable booms but buying of 
steel and cotton has in part at least been 
speculative—buying ahead to forestall ex- 
pected price rises when rapidly maturing 
industrial codes (see p. 14) go into effect. 
In automobiles, contrariwise, dealers have 
piled up no stocks. Production of auto- 
mobiles has not increased faster than cars 
actually have been bought by the public. 


The automobile boom has been begotten | 


wholly by consumption, need not be dis- 
counted as partly speculative. 

To prove that the automobile boom is 
real and not rash, General Motors re- 
ported its shipments of cars abroad 45% 
greater than in the first six months of 


932, its shipments for June 127% greater | 


than in June a year ago. And the increase 


of the company’s foreign sales affected its | 


English-made Vauxhall and Bedford cars, 


its German-made Opel and Blitz cars as 


well as its U. S. products. 

A further hint, not yet statistically 
confirmed, that automobile buying is re- 
turning to normal is in the percentage of 
cars sold on instalments. In a normal 
year 60% to 65% of all new cars are sold 
on instalments. The National Association 
of Finance Companies figured out that in 
1932 only 54.6% were sold on instalments 
—men uncertain of their jobs, fearful of 
pay cuts, disliked committing themselves 
ahead, preferred to buy for cash or not to 
buy. For the first few months of 1933 
instalment sales were estimated at only 
52%. In recent weeks, however, there 
has been greater confidence and some 
inance company men believe that instal- 
ment sales will soon be back to normal— 
00% or better. 

But if and when the automobile busi- 
ness gets back to normal it will not be 
he same automobile business it was in 
1929. In 1929 (based on the registration 
ol new cars) 75% of U. S. automobiles 
Were made by the big three: Ford, General 
Motors and Chrysler. On the same figures 
ior the first four months of this year the 
‘ig three made 89% of U. S. cars. A 
smaller and smaller percentage of the 

market is left for the little manufacturer. 

Equally significant: whereas in 1929 

Ford sold 34 out of 100 U. S. cars, Gen- 

tral Motors 33 and Chrysler 9, in 1933 

General Motors is selling about 50 out of 

(00, Chrysler 20 to 25, Ford about 20. 
Henry Ford is no longer making the pace 
for the U. S. automobile business—he has 

‘lipped sharply while General Motors and 
Chrysler have sprinted sharply. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Necessary? 


ROMWELL cautioned his men: “‘Trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry.” The Associated Gas and Electric Company hopes that present 
upward trends in business point to a new and prosperous era. But this 
hope does not blind it to the fact that its taxes are increasing alarmingly, 
that its rates are being reduced, and that business is still subnormal. 
Since the Plan was announced on May 15, 1933, the Federal 3% tax on 
domestic and commercial sales of electricity has been transferred from con- 
sumers to the companies, imposing an additional expense on Associated 
operating companies of about $1,100,000 a year. Congress has also imposed 
a new tax on the value of capital stock of corporations which, it is estimated, 
will cost companies in the Associated System more than $1,000,000 annually. 
It is doubtful that Public Service Commissions will allow rate increases 
to offset these additional taxes. On the contrary, commissions and munic- 
ipalities in New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and other states 
where Associated companies operate, are demanding further reductions. 
The New York Public Service Commission has just issued an order, to 
be effective next September 1, reducing drastically the rates of the New 
York State Electric & Gas Corporation, one of the principal Associated 
operating fopeee. This order requires a reduction in the Corporation's 
revenues of $600,000 yearly. 


sy 3,500,000 Less for Interest 


The total of actual and potential increases in taxes and reductions in rates 
is likely to reach $3,500,000. 

Consolidated net earnings of the Associated Gas and Electric Company 
and subsidiaries, after depreciation and after all charges of subsidiaries, 
for the 12 months ended March 31, 1933, were only a $2,413,749 
margin over fixed interest requirements of debentures for that period. 
For the 12 months ended May 31, 1933, this margin was only $584,517, 
after deducting accruals ($1,000,000) for the proportionate amount of 
the estimated Federal capital stock tax for the period from July 1, 1932 
to May 31, 1933. Additional taxes and rate reductions may easily wipe 
out such a slender margin of earnings, unless business improves sub- 
stantially. 

The situation of public utilities is aggravated by the lack of a ready 
market for bonds and by the hesitation of banks to assist in providing 
funds to meet maturing indebtedness without requiring heavy sinking 
fund payments. Such payments are so burdensome as to prevent some sub- 
sidiary companies from paying the cash dividends which holding companies 
need to meet interest charges. 

Improvement in Associ: ated electric output in recent weeks is encouraging. 
This improvement, however, has not yet produced a corresponding im- 
provement in earnings, because the increase has come almost wholly from 
industrial users who pay much lower rates than residential or commercial 
customers. 

It is the purpose of the Plan to change the situation with respect to the 
interest charges of Associated Gas and Electric Company so that they will be 
largely on an income basis instead of a fixed basis, and that in the event of 
temporary inability to meet full interest charges, defaults would not occur 
which might lead to a receivership, with its attendant expenses and risks. 

This event may not occur, but it is the part of business prudence to guard 
against it as fully as it is the part of business prudence to insure against fire. 
As insurance against the risk of such an event, if for no other reason, the 
Management believes that the Plan is necessary. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 





Guthfan 


CIRCULATES 
©CCOOLER 
hf» & 


Cools You All Over 


Now, even on hottest days, office efficiency 
can be at its peak — executives, clerks, 
stenographers can work at top speed 
thanks to the Guthfan — the only new fan in- 
vention since 1889 (Patented in 11 Nations). 


DRAWS COOLEST AIR INROOM OVER 
YOU IN STEADY, REFRESHING STREAM 


Old style fans stir up hot air and create 
blasts that cause colds and disturb papers. 
The Guthfan—working ona REVOLUTION- | 
ARY PRINCIPLE — draws air from the floor | 
level where it is coolest and circulates it 
without drafts, cooling you from head to foot 
in a healthful manner with 7° cooler breeze. 


LOWEST FAN COST 


ONE Guthfan circulates more air and cooler 
air than THREE 16 inch oscillators and uses 
125 watts as against 250 watts. Furnished 
with or without lighting fixtures. Find out 
more about the sensationally economical and 
efficient Guthfan. Send coupon below today 
or have your secretary write. 
For offices, homes, restaurants, stores. 


COUPON BRINGS INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


The Edwin F. Guth Co. 
| 2617 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, send full information on the 


GUTHFAN. 
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Biggest Bank 


In the reign of Charles Edwin Mitchell | 


the title of “world’s largest bank” passed 
from London to Manhattan and National 
City Bank. When Chase National Bank 
swallowed Equitable Trust three years 
ago, the title passed from Wall Street to 
Pine Street. Last week it returned to 
London. Rising pound and slumping dol- 
lar had placed not one but three British 
banks ahead of the biggest bank in the 
uv... 


First of Britain’s great banks to report | 


June 30 condition was Barclays. Its total 
resources of $1.971,900,000 topped Chase 
by $250.000,000. Chase would have lost 


r 











Acie 
Mr. GoopENOUGH 
His bank is more than bigenough. 


its title before this had it not had the ad- 
vantage of a depreciated pound between 


1931 and last April, for Chase resources | 


in the last three years have shrunk steadily 
from a high of $2.600.000,000 to $1,700.- 
000,000. 

In Britain, where branch banking is al- 
most the only banking, the “Big Five’— 
Midland, Lloyds, Barclays, National Prov- 
incial, Westminster—control 80% of the 
business. In May Midland led the London 
race with resources of $2,200,000,000. 
Second was Lloyds with $2,000,000,000. 

But Barclays Bank lays claim to 
“world’s biggest” because its statements 
do not include the resources of its con- 
trolled Union Bank of Manchester and 
British Linen Bank (with combined de- 
posits of nearly $240,000.000), nor its vast 
system of foreign subsidiaries and affili- 
ates. A 249-page handbook is required to 
list its 2.435 branches in the British Isles, 


| its hundreds of offices scattered through 


Europe, Africa, the Near East, the West 
Indies. After the name of the man who 
rules this banking empire is no list of Brit- 
ish titles. Barclays’ handsome, Calcutta- 
born chairman and now world’s No. 

banker is Frederick Craufurd Goodenough, 
Esq., who got his start not in banking but 
in another Empire institution, Hudson’s 
Bay Co. Grandson of a headmaster of 
Westminster School he is at 67 Britain’s 
stanchest advocate of Empire-wide bank- 


ing. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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REAL 
SAVINGS scices. 


fixed type trust shares who prefer a 
more flexible investment to meet chang- 
ing conditions can save certain buying 
and selling commissions... avoid eco- 
nomic waste ... by transferring through 
an authorized distributor to 


QUARTERLY 


ach 


DISTRIBUTED BY A NATIONAL Group 
OF INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 


For Mixing Summer Drinks 


For smoother mixing of you 
favorite summer drink, add 
dash of Abbott's! Lends 
zestful flavor to cocktails, gin. 
ger ale, iced tea or any loy 
cold drink. The highest qui. 
ity bitters you can buy. 
Special Offer 
Regular 50c bottle mailed fe 
25c (stamps or coin). Addres 


Abbott's, Box 44, Dept. T-2, 
Baltimore, Md. 


BITTERS 








Applications from any reputable in- 
dividuals desirous of adding to their 


incomes by taking subscriptions for 


Time and Fortune on a commission 


basis will be promptly considered. 


Time, Inc. employs no_ subscription 


salesmen on salary. Address in 


quiries to: 


John Sargent—TIME, Inc. 
305 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


"Ta eae 7 TT) 


North Shore's foremost resort 
hotel. Private bathing beach 
Revised 1933 rates. Booklet 


Clement Kennedy, President 
_ 


SWAMPSCOT T= MASSACHUSETTS 


TLY ON THE OCEA 





ZIP-EPILATOR—IT’S OFF because IT'S OU! 
PERMANENTLY DESTROYS HAI 


STOPS TRAVEL 

SICKNESS by 

SEA, Al wh 
! 
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The New Pictures 

This Is America. In the past five years 
there have been released in the U. S. more 
thn a dozen travelog and animal films 
like Goona-Goona, Rango, Douglas Fair- 
hanks’ Around the World in 80 Minutes, 
through all of which ran a story’s thread. 
From Russia have come non-fictional 
propaganda pictures (Turksib, Ten Days 
That Shook the World). The War Depart- 
ment and private producers have shown 
War films (Powder River, The Big Drive), 
and before that Emanuel Cohen of Pathé 
News exhibited a three-reeler called 
Flashes of the Past. Such was the meagre 
history of the non-fiction film field until 
last week, when Frederick Ullman Jr., of 
Pathé and Writer Gilbert Seldes (The 
Seven Lively Arts) showed This Is 
America to an enthusiastic audience in 
Manhattan. 

This Is America is calculated to help 
sitisfy the public appetite for recent his- 
tory, lately revealed and whetted by Au- 
thor Seldes’ The Years of the Locust and 
Frederick Allen’s best-selling Only Yester- 
day. Cinematically it examines the state 
of the Union since 1917. These are some 
of the scenes of the nation’s follies and 
accomplishments in the past 15 years: 

Front pages screaming WAR. Women 
initting, soldiers tramping, Charlie Chap- 
lin selling Liberty Bonds. Swat the Kaiser. 
Kill the Hun. Ships, ships, ships. “Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll.” The Armistice. The 
boys come marching home, and the men 
go marching out of mines and factories 
suddenly idle. 

A Paterson police chief, fat and funny, 
directs his men as they throw women tex- 
tile workers into a patrol wagon. “Reds” 
await deportation at Ellis Island. Eugene 
Debs comes out of jail and Woodrow Wil- 
son sails for the Peace Conference. Henry 
Cabot Lodge plots destruction for the 
league of Nations. Three years later, a 
dying ex-President grins gauntly from the 
front door of his Washington home. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, onetime 
landsman of Marion, Ohio, campaigning 
wth a French horn, shakes hands with 
bdge brothers in pretentious uniforms. 
The white sheets and the fiery crosses of 
the Ku Klux Klan. The Harding inaugura- 
tim. Oil derricks. Albert Bacon Fall. 
The Harding funeral train. 

Calvin Coolidge squeezed into a schcol 
desk over which his wife presides as 
thoolmarm. Calvin Coolidge in a cowboy 
wit, hoeing in a smock. Mah jong. Mara- 
thon dances. Beauty contests. Rum row. 
judge Webster Thayer leaving the trial of 
eco & Vanzetti. Automobiles being 
mde. Superfluous automobiles being 
med, ‘Tin-can tourists in booming Flor- 
i Women in khaki bloomers. Capt. 
lindbergh at Mitchell Field. Gertrude 
tierle, Aimee McPherson. A marriage in 
ving suits. A jazzband playing on the 
Wings of an airplane. Prosperity. 

Herbert Hoover and Alfred Emanuel 
with, “A chicken in every pot.” WALL 
T.LAYS AN EGG—Variety. “The year 
1931 will offer rewards for investors’— 
Roger Babson. “Come to the cross of 
Jesus Christ”—Billy Sunday. Jimmy 
Walker stealing an apple off a tree. Presi- 


dent Hoover’s message to the Republican 
convention. Smoke from the Bonus army’s 
burning huts hanging like a pall over the 
Capitol. President Roosevelt on the Capi- 
tol steps, prepared to “ask extraordinary 
powers from the Congress.” The New 
DCA 5 ss 

Messrs. Ullman & Seldes spent some 
$30,000 searching out and buying news 
photographs from newsreel services and 
from private sources. The original idea 
was Mr. Ullman’s. Under his direction 





Propucers ULLMAN & SELDES 
They reviewed the Union since 1917. 


the old films were restored, re-photo- 
graphed, in some cases re-timed, and fitted 
for a sound track. Only in the last two 
of the seven reels is there any actual sound 
reproduction. Through the rest runs an 
impartial discourse where it is necessary 
to introduce a scene. This was written by 
Author Seldes, is spoken by NBC An- 
nouncer Alois Havrilla, who sounds like 
and is often mistaken for Graham Mc- 
Namee. But for the most part the pic- 
tures ably tell the story. This Is America 
may be distributed nationally through 
United Artists by Messrs. Ullman & 
Seldes. 

Pilgrimage (Fox). Except for a Parisian 
street quarrel which might have been di- 
rected by René Clair, Pilgrimage main- 
tains a respectable tragic pace. It tells the 
tale of Hannah Jessop (white-haired 
Henrietta Crosman) and her son Jim 
(Norman Foster). Mrs. Jessop wanted 
Jim for herself, all of him. Together they 
till the soil of their Arkansas farm, a 
shadowy and sinister place, until Jim falls 
in love with Mary (Marian Nixon), a 
besotted neighbor’s daughter. A hayloft 
and a harvest moon do the rest. Rather 
than give up her son to Mary, hard Han- 
nah Jessop turns him over to a draft 
board. Jim goes off to War, leaving Mary 
with a baby. That removes capable Nor- 
man Foster from the film, for when snow 
flies word comes from Washington that 
Jim has been killed in France. 

Mrs. Jessop refuses to recognize her 
bastard grandson and his mother. She 
stubbornly tries to forget Jim until an 
organizer persuades her to go to France 
with a boatload of Gold Star mothers to 


visit U. S. cemeteries. In Paris she runs 
into a young couple about to be thrust into 
the tragic situation of Jim & Mary. Mrs. 
Jessop straightens out that affair, returns 
to Arkansas to make amends for her un- 
compromising jealousy. 

Humorous shot: a mountaineer Gold 
Star mother in a French shooting gallery. 
Inept shot: Mrs. Jessop boarding a Union 
Pacific train in her native State. 


The Narrow Corner (Warner). Some 
of the novels which William Somerset 
Maugham writes are infinitely better than 
others. The Narrow Corner was not one 
of the better ones. It concerned two 
friends on an island in the South Seas. 
Entirely as a sporting proposition, one of 
the friends seduced the sensual, predatory 
fiancée of the other. The seducer went off 
somewhere after this; the other man 
killed himself. 

As adapted for Director Alfred E. 
Green, The Narrow Corner has been so 
artlessly hammered into the conventional 
cinema pattern that all sense of motivation 
is lost. Patricia Ellis, in whose mouth no 
butter would melt, is woefully miscast as 
the heartless siren. Ralph Bellamy mud- 
dles through the ambiguous part of the 
suicidal Dane. Douglas Fairbanks Jr., with 
a Ronald Colman voice as well as a Ron- 
ald Colman mustache, is too eager to dis- 
play the results of his recent dramatic 
coaching. Add to these obstacles a clumsy 
happy ending, stuck on like the paper 
pantaloon of a lamb chop. After coming 
through the weirdest maritime misadven- 
ture ever screened, Miss Ellis and Mr. 
Fairbanks sail off into an inevitable sunset. 
Saving grace of the film is a characteris- 
tically superb performance by Dudley 
Digges as a philosophical, opium-smoking 
doctor. 

O 

Disgraced (Paramount). Lured by a 
false promise of marriage; Gay Holloway 
(Helen Twelvetrees) accepts the caresses 
of Kirk Underwood Jr. (Bruce Cabot), the 
rich banker’s son. He outfits a cosy cot- 
tage by the sea to which they repair after 
she has finished modeling at Maxine’s in 
the afternoons. In spite of his disarming 
countenance and pleasing ways, Under- 
wood proves to be a cad. So Gay’s father, 
a police captain, shoots him. When the 
daughter tells the authorities that she did 
the shooting, Capt. Holloway has to frame 
an elaborate trap so that he may stand 
trial for the murder of her seducer. The 
jury’s decision is left to the audience. 


Best of Enemies (Fox) brings Charles 
(“Buddy”) Rogers—once “America’s Boy 
Friend”—back to the screen after an ab- 
sence of two years. It provides him with 
the opportunity to exhibit his virtuosity 
on a number of musical instruments when, 
as a music student named Jimmie Hart- 
man, he organizes a jazzband in Germany. 
There he meets Lena Schneider (Marian 
Nixon) whose father used to quarrel with 
his father back in the U. S. Herr Schnei- 
der now runs a German beer garden and 
the plot which prods Best of Enemies 
along hinges on the question of whether 
or not Jimmie will be hired to play in the 
Schneider’ funspot. There is never any 
question as to the ultimate embrace be- 
tween Miss Nixon and Mr. Rogers. 








Borderland 

R1o GRANDE — Harvey 
Knopf ($3). 

Time moves fast in the U. S., but in the 
Southwest it goes slower than elsewhere. 
Of Spanish feudalism only a “wistful rem- 
nant” is left; of the two-gun bad men 
only legends remain. But both the land 
and its natives, says Native Son Harvey 
Fergusson, are much the same as they 
were 300 years ago. There are still 9,000 
Pueblo Indians, out of an estimated 25,00c 
when the Spaniards came. Author Fer- 
gusson says the Navajos are the only 
aboriginal people in the U. S. that have in- 
creased, have multiplied five-fold in the 
last 70 years, now number 30,000. Kio 
Grande, neither a guidebook nor a history, 
is something of both, covers in simple 
anecdotal style a big country, a spacious 
time. 

The easy-rambling narrative overtakes 
and passes historical figure after figure, 
never stays long with any: Indian Popé, 
the King Philip of the Southwest; Uncle 
Dick Wootton, who traveled 5,000 miles in 
unmapped, hostile country; James Ohio 
Pattie, who preferred adventurous hard- 
ships to riches and domestic bliss; Armijo, 
sheep-thief who became the absolute dic- 
tator of New Mexico; indefatigable Bishop 
Lamy, hero of Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop; Billy the Kid, 
who “briefly ruled a region as large as 
France because he was faster on the draw 
than any other man in it”; Elfego Baca, 
Mexican bravo who got a sheriff's job by 
standing off a posse of Texan sharpshoot- 
ers for 36 hours; many another border 
saint & sinner, hero & villain. 

Of the Penitentes, pseudo-Christian 
sect of flagellants, Fergusson tells bloody 
tales, bloodier rumors. The sect still flour- 
ishes (Trme, April 17). Its headquarters 
are in Mora and most of its membership 
within New Mexico. In almost every 
Mexican village, says Fergusson, there is 
an. apparently deserted building, the 
Morada, headquarters of the Penitentes. 
“Nowadays one may see only the whipping 
of bare and lacerated backs and the cruci- 
fixion of an image but what goes on in 
the night and in the secret chamber of 
the Morada none but the Penitent Broth- 
ers know.” A Mexican told Fergusson that 
the Penitentes number 35,000. 

Pioneer days in the Southwest are over, 
but the border still remains. The only 
pioneers now are the Mexican immigrants, 
“humble track-workers and fruit-pickers.” 
Sadly, somewhat senatorially Author Fer- 
gusson concludes: “Taos and Santa Fe 
now are art colonies. . . . Santa Fe now 
has much in common with Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Carmel, Provincetown and all those 
other foci of cultural infection which pim- 
ple the fair face of our land.” 

The Author had a gun of his own at 9, 
at 11 began shooting deer, riding range 
with the cattle-men round his native 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. After a restless 
course at two universities he passed his 
forest ranger’s examination, was waiting 
for an appointment when his father, New 
Mexico’s only Representative, offered him 
a government job in Washington. After 


Fergusson — 
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three weeks he quit the service to try news- 
paper work, in Washington, Savannah, 
Richmond. Back in Washington again as 
correspondent of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, his job was “to keep in touch with 
all the members of one state delegation in 
Congress, and I achieved an intimate and 
disillusioning knowledge of these gentle- 
men and their affairs.” After eight years 
as editor of the F. J. Haskin newspaper 
syndicate, Fergusson began to pine for 


Harvey FERGUSSON 


. rides a big range. 


the open spaces, turned to free-lance work 
and novel-writing so that he could spend 
half his time in the Rockies. 

Other books: The Blood of the Con- 
querors, Capitol Hill, Wolf Song, Foot- 


loose McGarnigal. 


Cradle of the Cheap 

GAL ReporTER—Joan Lowell—Farrar 
& Rinehart ($2.50). 

Joan Lowell, who signed her name to 
The Cradle of the Deep, one of the best- 
selling true-story hoaxes of recent years, 
has rested on her dubious laurels for four 
years. When her money dwindled, she had 
to hunt a job. She got one as reporter on 
a Boston tabloid, the Daily Record. Gal 
Reporter tells, in ochreous tabloid style, 
some of her assignments. For tabloid 
readers who think highly enough of their 
favorite reading matter to buy it in book 
form, Gal Reporter should do _ nicely. 
More intelligent readers may enjoy it for 
other reasons. 

By special permission from Washington 
she was allowed to make a trip with the 
Coast Guard Cutter Mojave. She admits 
the crew were glad to see her go. 
As the Mojave steamed in to New 
London observers noted Authoress Low- 
ell’s pink bloomers fluttering from the 
flag lanyard. Says Authoress Lowell: 
“Honest, I don’t know who put them up 
there. . . .” The Record editor plastered 
Boston with pictures of his Gal Reporter, 
then sent her out in disguise on various 
rough assignments. She was seldom recog- 
nized. Twice she was in danger of hav- 
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ing more than her disguise removed. Pos. 
ing as a dancer looking for work, she 
allowed a white slaver to take her to his 
room where she was badly beaten, but rr. 
fused to take her clothes off, and had the 
presence of mind, while he was “ripping 
and tearing” at her, to stick her mono. 
gram pin in the mattress for identification 
purposes. When she went to a nudist 
colony she found herself in an even more 
embarrassing situation, but says she kept 
the victory. 

Gal Reporter Lowell says she was 
ashamed at first of writing for a tabloid 
but ended “by being proud that any words 
I could assemble in a newspaper story 
could be of benefit to others who have no 
medium of being heard.” Worn out by her 
civic labors, last April she and her “73. 
year-old sea captain father” set out ina 
48-ft. schooner, the Black Hawk, to sail 
around the world. But two months later 
the Black Hawk fetched up on a sandbar 
off Cat Island, in the Bahamas, and Skip 
per Joan went back to Manhattan to raise 
$300. With $1,000 and Count Ilya Tolstoy 
as a deck-hand, undaunted Adventures 
Lowell set off again. Said she: “Hell, yes, 
we're going on—ritht on around Cape 


Horn.” 
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No Middle Flight 
TRY THE 
millan ($2). 
Irishman Francis Stuart may never set 
the Liffey afire but it will not be for lack 
of trying. Author Compton Mackenzie 
(Sinister Street et al.), who writes a tev- 
erently admiring introduction to Try the 
Sky, thinks Stuart can do it. Says he: 
“T am proud to think that my name may 
be associated, be it in ever so humble a 
way, with a work of the most profound 
spiritual importance to the modern world. 
. I suggest that Francis Stuart has a 
message for the modern world of infinitely 
greater importance than anything offered 
by D. H. Lawrence, and I believe that in 
this book he has made his message more 
easily intelligible than in his previous 
novels or even in his beautiful poems.” 
Stuart’s message: that man’s spirit i 
higher than the forces of Nature, is and 
should be opposed to them. Try the Shy 
is narrated, in Hemingwayesque style, by 
a young Irish horse-trainer, temporarily 
at a loose end in Vienna and enjoying 4 
mild flirtation with the beauteous and 
straight-thinking Carlotta. Up the Danube 
wheezes a rackety motor boat, manned by 
a simple Canadian and his earthy hill 
breed Indian wife. Carlotta and the Irish- 
man join their party, show them Vienn 
night-life and go on with them to Munich 
There they get into a Nazi shooting scrape 
and are befriended by a doctor who is al 
a famed airman and the inventor of é 
mystery plane. He invites them to a 
company him on his trial flight to 
unknown destination. Amid much muni 
ipal fuss they take off at dusk, fly all night 
in an ecstatic frame of mind. Carlott 
and the Irishman are convinced they a 
flying to heaven. Next morning they lan 
on a rainy field which the Irishman recos 
nizes only too well as his bedraggled nati 
land. At first inclined to curse the com 
down, he sees that Carlotta still feels the 
have reached their goal, lets her faith pet 
suade him. 


Skyv—Francis Stuart—Mac 
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BIG IN SIZE... BIG IN VALUE... 
BUT REMARKABLY LOW IN PRICE 


TueERE is no such thing as the high cost of 
“water” any more. Canada Dry’s new Spar- 
kling Water fairly shouts economy and value. 

Just try it the next time you’re mixing up 
long, tall drinks. You'll find that this big 
bottle really is big! It'll make anywhere from 
5 to 8 drinks. And make them taste better 
than you’ve ever known before. 

Just as a matter of taste as well as econ- 
omy, drink Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water. 
It’s delightful, too, as a table-water. 


A FULL 28-OUNCE BOTTLE, ONLY 
20c... PLUS 5c BOTTLE DEPOSIT 


Slightly higher in a few places where freight 
rates do not permit return of bottles 
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